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Though I keep Thanksgiving in November, 
But forget that every day brings cause for giving thanks, 
I am at heart ungrateful; 


And though I praise Thanksgiving as a noble custom, 
And urge it upon others, as a duty; 
But show by careless living no concern for God, country or others, 
I am not really thankful; 


* And though I provide a great family feast; 

d toss a bit to charity; 
While my heart cries: “I deserve all this!” 
I am still ungrateful. 


Thanksgiving 


Paraphrase of I Corinthians 13 | 
By Joseph R. Swaim 


Thanksgiving in the Heart sees all creation,— 
Wheat or water, home or friendship, faith or country,— 
As God's unbounded mercy; 


Thanksgiving in the Heart enlarges the gift 
Until it fills the need, 
And unveils as best of all the loving motive of the giver; 


Thanksgiving in the Heart returns to the gift often, 
To awaken gratitude; 
Is spurred by it to become a giver; 
Grows skilled in secret giving 
Where there can be no return; 
Makes of every gift. 
Bread or gold, an hour’s labor or a ctcae tear,— 
An offering of the spirit; 
A grateful remembering of what has given. 


Thanksgiving in the Heart never fails the thankful; 
But single holidays fail, 
They come so seldom; 
Mere repeating of tradition bores 
When the originating fire is lost; 
Family celebrations die out 
As families vanish. 


But if Thanksgiving never ends, 
Life is always renewed; 
For what fortune denies, 
Gratitude discovers in a substitute; 
What chance takes away, 
Thankfulness returns in joyful recollection; 
What grief tries to steal, 
The grateful heart joyously gives away; 
What death seems to conquer, 
Thanksgiving beholds as set free with everlasting life. 
So Thanksgiving will abide,— 
The Thanksgiving which is national custom; 
The Thanksgiving which is family celebration; 
And the Thanksgiving of the Heart. 


But the greatest of these is the Thanksgiving of the Heart. 


Nn 
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_by J. Carter Swaim* 


| Religious educators may not be ministers of the Church, but they can have 
| the higher rank of ambassadors—of Christ! Is this what Paul was saying of 


| himself in his short letter to Philemon? 


HE LETTER to Philemon de- 
serves a good deal more study and 


| attention than it has received in the 


Christian Church. At a number of 


| points it becomes clearer when read 


in the Revised Standard Version. 
Let us hope that the new translation 


will help to increase popular ac- 


quaintance with this seemingly cas- 
ual document which turns out, upon 


closer examination, to be at once a 


| =Paul, 


remarkable illustration of Christian 
tactfulness and a radical attack upon 
the institution of slavery. 

One of the most interesting differ- 
ences from the King James Version 
occurs in verse 9. The seventeenth 
century translation has “Yet for 
love’s sake I rather beseech thee, 
being such a one as Paul the aged, 
and now also a prisoner of Jesus 
Christ.” RSV reads: “yet for love’s 
sake I prefer to appeal to you—l, 
an ambassador and now a 


_ prisoner for Christ Jesus.” Of the 
several variations within that single 
verse, space permits comment here 
on but a single one. Is the author 


plaintively referring to himself as an 
old man, or is he proudly styling 
himself envoy of the Eternal? 
“Aged” and “ambassador” do not 
look or sound alike in English, but 


in Greek they are almost identical. 


_ Murat and NEuRAL are two Eng- 


lish words which look and sound 
somewhat alike, are easily confused 
when written out in  longhand, 
and yet are very far apart in 
meaning. [here is even less differ- 


ence between the Greek words for 


“aged” and “ambassador.” For 1400 


_ years, all editions of the Bible which 
anywhere existed had to be written 
out by hand—printing was not- in- 


vented until around 1453. Copyists 
sometimes made mistakes, and the 
translators of RSV accept the judg- 


5 “*Professor of New. Testament Literature 
and Exegesis, Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ment of those scholars who believe 
that what Paul originally wrote was 
“ambassador” rather than “aged.” 

When textual evidence is incon- 
clusive—as in this case—the matter 
has to be resolved on the basis of 
logic. Certain arguments could be 
advanced for either reading here. 
Attention could be called to what 
Christianity has done for the elderly. 
One who had wide experience of life 
said: “The devil has no happy old 
people,” and it is notable in any 
community that its alert and charm- 
ing aged are usually those within 
the church. It could then be con- 
tended that “Paul the aged” is in 
harmony With the whole tenor of 
this appeal to a slave-owner. 

The Apostle is seeking to arouse 
in him sympathetic consideration. 
What better calculated to do this 
than mention of his own condition? 
After a life of unexampled labor and 
suffering he is now advanced in 
years and is in jail. An insurance 
company quotes the saying attributed 
to Voltaire: “A boy’s misery is of 
interest to his mother; a young man’s 
misery is of interest to his wife; but 
an old man’s misery is of interest to 
nobody.” Paul does not believe that 
to be the case and is confident that 
an old man’s plight will awaken a 
cordial response to his appeal on be- 
half of a runaway slave. 

Paul was not, however, given to 
playing up his own situation in or- 
der to awaken sympathy; it is for 
the sake of Christ and His Cross 
that he urges men to do right. If 
then we adopt the reading “ambas- 
sador,’ Paul is here saying that his 
request is not simply an appeal from 
man to man but that behind it 
there is the authority of the Most 
High. Even though in jail, he writes 
as a representative of the King of 
kings, . 

Some. suppose: that the air. ‘of ‘au- 
thority implied by this is not appro- 


priate to a letter of this character 
nor in harmony with its whole tone 
of humble entreaty. On the other 
hand, in Ephesians 6: 20, Paul does 
unmistakably refer to himself as “an 
ambassador in chains” (the latter 
probably alluding to a manacle or 
handcuff by which he was bound to 
his guard, rather than a fetter). He 
had also written to the Corinthians: 
“we are ambassadors for Christ” 
(II Corinthians 5: 20). 

It is therefore quite in keeping 
with Paul’s consistent estimate of his 
apostleship that he should in the 
letter to Philemon emphasize his rank 
as minister plenipotentiary. An am- 
bassador is the personal representa- 
tive of the head of a government, 
and derives his authority from that 
head. So Paul, as a minister of 
Christ’s Kingdom, says of his Gos- 


‘pel: “I did not receive it from man, 


nor was I taught it, but it came 
through a revelation of Jesus Christ” 
(Galatians 1: 12). An ambassador 
does not seek honor for himself but 
only for the Kingdom he serves, and 
Paul writes of Christ: ‘“‘to him be the 
glory for ever and ever.” 

The sending of ambassadors al- 
ways implies an era of peace; when 
hostilities threaten between nations, 
the first act of enmity is to dismiss 
the ambassador. The New Testament 
teaches that Christ “is our peace. . 
he came and preached peace to you 
who were far off and to those who 
were near” (Ephesians 2: 14, 17). 
God’s dealings with us are not in 
hostility or violence, and of this 
peaceful approach Paul is a herald; 
God said, “he is a chosen instrument 
of mine to carry my name before 
the Gentiles and kings and the sons 
of Israel” (Acts 9: 15). 

If Paul was an ambassador, he 
wanted all God’s people to have the 
same high sense of mission; he hoped 
that Agrippa and “all who hearme 
this day might become such as I am 
—except for these chains” (Acts 26: 
29). To be an ambassador for Christ 
is a far higher privilege and distinc- 
tion than being an ambassador -for 
one of the kingdoms of the world. 
William Carey, missionary to India, 
regretted it when his son left. the 
mission field to go into government 
service. “My son Felix,” he- said, 
“has shrivelled from a missionary 
into an ambassador.” What a lift -it 
gives‘to- life to know that-each. of 
us, like Paul, is Christ’s ambassador! 
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oy rom WA pastors fo Gh Keoovn 


by G. Bromley Oxnam 


The ecumenical idea is already permeating the program of Christian educa- 
tion. It is taught in the courses in missionary education in which the Christian 
churches of other lands are studied through common materials by people of 
many denominations. It comes into the preparation for church membership 
where young people learn that they are joining the Christian community not 
only of their local churches but also of the Church Universal. It is considered 
reverently in worship services which dwell upon God as the Father of all 
peoples. It is expressed in action by inter-church and inter-racial groups of 
young people who labor with their hands in service to those of other com- 
munities and other nations. In this article a leader of the World Council of 


Churches indicates how the ecumenical idea can become potent in the emo-_ 


tional experience of young Christians through the deepest religious practices 


of the church and home. 


CUMENICAL is a big word. It 

stands for a big idea. An As- 
sembly at Amsterdam, and a Central 
Committee at Chichester, are essen- 
tial if we would establish a World 
Council of Churches. But more than 
the pageantry of the processionals, 
the spiritual ecstasy of the devotion- 
als and the erudition of the discus- 
sions, is required if the ecumenical 
idea is to be understood by the chil- 
dren and young people today who 
will be the Church of tomorrow. 

It is to religious education that we 
must turn if ecumenicity is to be 
changed from a word difficult to 
pronounce to a practice at once co- 
operative and creative. The idea 
must permeate the teaching and 
practice of the church. It must live 
in the hamlet, the home, the heart. 
This is basically an educational task. 

Ecumenical content can be put 
into the most sacred service of the 
church, the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion. True enough, it is there; 
but how many children and young 
people know it? When next a boy 
or girl receives communion and hears 
the words of institution: “The Lord 
Jesus the same night in which he 
was betrayed took bread ... ” and 
after a time receives the clements 
does he sense The Presence; does he 
see in the sacred symbols a broken 
body and a life given for us? Of 
course! He has been taught that the 
ultimate became intimate, the Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us. 
Christ is present. 

But does this young person also 
sense in the communion service the 
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presence of that unbroken and uni- 
versal fellowship that is the Church? 
In the Sacrament do the Amster- 
dam figures—some in gorgeous vest- 
ments, others in the simple, signifi- 
cant uniform of the Salvation Army 
—come alive not alone in the color 
and the glory of a processional in 
the Nieuw Kirke but also in their 
home environments? Does the boy 
or girl know that Metropolitan Ja- 
cob, far away in Travancore, India, 
will be reading a similar ritual and 
the people receive similar symbols? 
That at Canterbury the very words 
will be read as the blessed bread and 
wine are received? That in Frank- 
fort, Martin Niemoller, a modern 
prisoner of the Lord, brings his peo- 
ple to Communion, just as in the 
lovely Lal Bagh Church in Lucknow, 
the girls of the Isabella Thoburn 
College receive communion with 
their distinguished President Sara 
Chakko kneeling beside them? And 
that in far-off Edessa, in accordance 
with the practice of the Greek 
Church, the brilliant and devoted 
Metropolitan Panteleimon likewise 
shares in communion? 


These persons were at Amsterdam, 
but the true significance of their 
presence, the ecumenical significance 
of the sacrament, await the dedi- 
cated talent of the persons who pre- 
pare curriculum material, and the 
teachers who lift up the minds, as 
well as the hearts, of little ones. 
Through religious education every 
youth who receives the bread and 
wine of Holy Communion may ex- 
perience both the Presence of Our 


International Journal of Religious Education | 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 


Bishop Oxnam, who has charge 
of the New York Area of The 
Methodist Church, is one of 
the Presidents of the World 
Council of Churches. He has 
been giving intensive effort, 
since the Amsterdam Assem- 
bly, to the education of the 
entire Methodist ministry in 
the meaning and significance 
of the Christian fellowship 
throughout the world. 


Lord and the presence of all in fel-| 
lowship divine. 

Similarly, in the home, grace be- 
fore meals might become a means of 
enriching world-wide fellowship and 
thereby contribute to the ecumeni-) 
cal idea. Has content been put into} 
the words “Our Father”? Is every} 
child alerted to the joys and sor-| 
rows, the privileges and the hunger! 
of the children of the world when) 
mother or father repeat the Blessing} 
and say “Our Father”? When the}! 
mother in the home sings, “Joyful, 
joyful, we adore Thee,” does the} 
child become immediately aware of| 
the Eternal in our daily life? When| 
the father witnesses to the ecumeni- 
cal spirit in his own home, is he not 
bringing the child understanding of] 
the greater home to which all of us| 
belong? } 

In the matter of social conflicts 
it is a religious educational job that 
we confront. Amsterdam properly} 
condemned segregation and declared, | 
“It is intolerable that anyone should| 
be excluded because of his race or} 
color from any Christian place of} 
worship.” But resolutions at an As-|} 


i 

| sembly are but the beginning. Deep- 
“rooted prejudices and shackling fears 
are not removed by declarations. 
| Such tasks involve teaching, and the 
| practices that confirm teaching. 
__“We intend to stay together,” de- 
| clares the Message to the Churches. 
| The cohesive force required by unity 
must be created in church school 
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classes, and in the teachings of the 
home. 

All of this is simply to suggest that 
the best of our religious educational 
leaders must consider now the prep- 
aration of the curriculum necessary 
to permeate the worship, teaching, 
and service of the church with the 
ecumenical spirit and ideal. 


em bop 


| How a large church puts its members to work 


| by Robert H. Scanland* 


O NEW MEMBERS feel at 

home in your church? Do they 
| feel that they have a special re- 
sponsibility by virtue of their church 
membership? How can a church that 
is trying to reach out to all who 
need its. ministry make sure that 
/every new member is vitally con- 
cerned and interested in the total 
program of the church and serving 
as a leader wherever qualified? 


The Webster Groves, Missouri, 
Presbyterian Church, with a grow- 
‘Ing membership of 2200 and a 
‘church school enrollment of 1400, 
* has given a great deal of thought 


churches and includes a check list 
of all activities of the church which 
might be of interest to the new 
member at time of joining or at:a 
later date. The application blanks 
with the activity check list are kept 
in the office of the Director of Re- 
ligious Education. He then gives 
relevant information to the choir di- 
rector, church school officers, Scout 
leaders, deaconesses, Couples Club 
hospitality chairmen, womens’ or- 
ganizations, dramatic groups, youth 
groups and any others who are on 


the lookout for new members or 
leaders. 


Information about each member is 
put in a card file for ready refer- 
ence when a telephone call is to be 
made to the church member. The 
minister and his assistant and the 
church secretary keep an _ alpha- 
betized notebook of church members 
and addresses. This is invaluable for 
calling and for selecting people for 
service on various boards and com- 
mittees. 


Soon after joining, new members 
are assigned sponsors who _ invite 
them to all activities for their age 
groups. Sponsors are assigned on the 
basis of some common bond of fel- 
lowship, such as similar vocational 
background or similar interests. An 
annual reception for new, members is 
held in May, with officers of the 
various church boards assigned to 
bring new members and spend the 
evening with them, seeing that they 
meet others. The Deacons give new 
member-certificates to those who join 
at times other than Easter. Officers 
of the church boards deliver tha cer- 
tificates to those joining at Easter, 
prior to bringing the new members 
to the annual reception. 


A new family in the church re- 
ported on the information blank that 
the parents had been active in the 


! and planning to answering these 
d| questions. 

First, the minister, Dr. Harry T. 
0| Scherer, who has served the church 
) for thirteen years, makes sure that 
' he gets around to visit every new 
!| family to make their acquaintance. 
1 He prides himself on knowing most 
§ of the men in the church by name. 
¢ The Director of Religious Education 
| spends his afternoons calling on 
f members of the church to get ac- 
{ quainted with parents and children. 
1 At least every other year the minis- 
'/ ter and his assistant call on every 
| family in an intensive effort that is 
{, completed in a two or three week 
8, period. All new or changing inter- 
| ests and activities of individual 
’ members are noted after these visits. 


New members fill out an applica- 
tion for membership. This inquires 


about past experience in other 
; ad 

*Director of Christian Education, Webster oe ick : HATE . 
Groves Presbyterian Church, Webster baie ie 


Groves, Missouri. We signed a man and his wife to teach a class of juniors. 
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sponsorship of youth programs in 
their former church. We assigned as 
their sponsors a couple long active as 
youth group sponsors in our church. 
The result was that the new couple 
became active youth sponsors al- 
though they had belonged to our 
church for only a year. 

A mother with grown children in- 
dicated on the new member appli- 
cation a long record of social group 
work. She is now preparing to be 
the counsellor for a college age 
group in the church. 

A young married school teacher 
mentioned athletics as an interest 
and is now in training to instruct 
in crafts and swimming in our va- 
cation day camp for primary and 
junior children. 

A business executive was asked to 
be a Scout leader, but felt he did 
not have regular free time. However, 
we signed him up as our Church 
Athletic League _ representative, 
where he ‘is doing a fine piece of 
work organizing our boys’, girls’ and 
men’s athletic teams. 

A young married business woman 
stated she would be free for service 
a few months after joining. Prompt 
follow up, with the knowledge she 
had been a teacher of beginner chil- 
dren, has given her a permanent 
assignment in our Beginners Depart- 
ment. 


A man and his wife said they had 
been teachers, so we signed them up 
to teach a class of juniors together. 
They are doing a remarkable job as 
a teaching team. We have done this 
in several instances, knowing that if 
man and wife work together their 
interest is greater and more lasting 
than if they have different jobs. 


Men of the church are enrolled as 
members of the local Council of 
Presbyterian Men. They are given a 
choice of one of four committees on 
which to serve: Stewardship, Faith 
and Life, Outreach, and Fellowship. 
Under these headings are such proj- 
ects as church financial program, as- 
pects of the Christian education pro- 
gram, evangelistic calling, missionary 
education and social action, church 
and family life, new member spon- 
sorship, inactive member calling. 

Much of the recruiting of men 
and women for jobs in and for the 
church program is done by key lay- 
men and lay women serving as 
church school officers and officers of 
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the various church boards and or- 
ganizations. 

It is very easy in any church for 
a small group of people to be over- 
worked while many others do noth- 
ing but attend the public services 
occasionally. It takes more effort and 
organization to. enlist a larger num- 
ber of active workers, but it is well 
worth it in terms of what active par- 
ticipation in church service can mean 
to individuals as well as of the val- 
ues to the church of new talents 
dedicated to its ongoing program. 


Check List of Activities 


THE FOLLOWING is a suggested 
list of activities through ‘which the 
program of religious education is 
carried on. It may be used as a 
check list for recording individual in- 
terests and abilities which people are 
willing to use for the church school, 
if needed. 
Church School Leadership 
Type of Service 

General Superintendent or 

Assistant Superintendent ........ 
Departmental Superintendent ........ 
Supervisor or Helping Teacher ........ 


Meachex,...4-+ Story ellenanss. 
Assistant Teacher ........ Secretary ........ 
Substitute Teacher ........ Mveasuncreee 
Worship Leader ........ Pianist ........ 


Choir Leader ........ 

For Which Group? 
Home Dept......... 
Primary Dept......... 
Junior High Deplt......... 
Youth Division...... 
Young Adults........ 
Older Adults ........ 
Nursery During Church Hour........ 
Vacation Church School ........ 
Mid-week Clubs ........ 
Boy Scouts ........ 


Nursery Dept......... 
Junior Dept......... 

Senior High........ 
College Students...... 
Parents’ Group......... 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


1. A report on Mr. Scanland's article on page 5 in your Board ofl 
Education will stimulate thought on your own church's methods for| 
enlisting new workers. Also interesting to the Board are articles on 

| 


pages 10 and 15. 


2. Call the attention of your youth leaders to the story of the| 
UCYM social. education seminars on page 7 and to the ae 
achievements of the Parshad scholarship winners on page 9. 


Cub Scouts ........ Brownies ........ 
Camp Fire Girls ........ 
Outpost Sunday School ........ 

Services 
Typingyeeesc Using Car ........ b 
Mimeographing ........ Catering .. . 
Publicity ........ Waiting Table .......) 
Corresponding ........ Hostessing ........ 
Telephoning.... Repairing Equipment.../ 
Home Visitation...... Manual Labor...) 
Social Work ........ Nursing ......., | 


Special Skills or Interests 


Projected Visual Aids.... Photography... 
Art; Poster Making... 
Dramatics: Directions.... Participation...) 
Recreation.... Folk Games...|| 
Athletics... i 


Interior Decoration.... | 
Flower Arrangement... i 


Crafts... Creative Activities...) 
Radio.... Wire Recording...|) 
Discussion Leader....' Public Speaking... 


Book Reviews.... 
Subject Interests | 
Missions... International Relations...) 
Industrial Relations.... Social Action...| 


Intergroup Relations.... Citizenship... |) 
Community Welfare.... | Nature Lore...) 

Family Life.... 

Personal Evangelism....  Stewardship...| 
Great Books.... 

Music 
Choir... Song Leadev...} 
Solo.... Instrument...} 
Directing Choirs: Children... |} 

Youth... Adults... | 


H 
tl 
if 
| 
i 
Bible Study... 
| 
| 
} 
j 
i 


Directing Orchestra... i 
What check list dee your church) 
use? The Journal would be interest! 
ed in receiving copies of lists used) 
in various churches. What form) 
have you found to bring the best re-| 
sults? Are there special safeguards) 
that should be mentioned? These) 
lists will be turned over to the De- 
partment of Church School Admin-+ 
istration of the International Coun-, 
cil of Religious Education for pos-} 
sible ‘refinement of lists now in use. 


| 
| 


3. Whet the appetites of your leaders for further training, by urging! 
them to read Chapter VIII of the McMaster Serial and the report of 
a demonstration school on page 13. 
4. For teachers’ meetings, use the article on drama as a teaching! 
method on page 16. A report on Bishop Oxnam's article, too, would 
be an excellent way to awaken interest in the World Council of Chris-| 
tian Education Convention in Toronto next summer. (Announcement, | 


page 36). 


5. Don't forget to include the Journal in your Christmas gift idea 


it 


for friends in other churches as well as your own. It's a fine way to! 
convince them of your continuing interest in their Christian work. 
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whan Youth Le for hehe 


An exciting and realistic program of 
leadership training in social education is 
carried on through the U C Y M. 


by Robert Tesdell* - 


N MARCH 1, 1945, the day 
that President Roosevelt made 

his last speech before Congress, 25 
delegated Christian young people 
and adult leaders descended on 
Washington for the first United 
Christian Youth Movement Social 
Education Seminar. For the next 
three days the group traveled 
through a busy schedule. They con- 
ferred with congressmen and sena- 
tors, visited the Senate and House 
chambers to watch the lawmakers 
at work, and met with administra- 
‘tive officials in several government 
departments. They also had discus- 
sions with church representatives in 
Washington about Christian values 
at stake in current legislative de- 
bates. 

The last day was given to a con- 
sideration of the kinds of action 
Christian youth groups can take. 
Summarizing these, the group drew 
up a set of recommendations to de- 
nominational youth fellowships and 
interdenominational Christian youth 
councils across the country. 

“Congressmen Are Human” was 
the title of a magazine article writ- 
ten by one of the delegates as a re- 
sult of his experience. During those 
few days well-known political figures 
had stepped out from behind the 
headlines to become real people. 
Some had shown themselves to be 
highly competent men, earnestly fol- 
lowing what they thought to be 
right. Others seemed to have fewer 
qualifications, or were working for 
limited groups instead of the com- 
mon good. In any case, here was 
one group of Christian youth leaders 
who would never again lump all 
congressmen together as “those 
crooked politicians down in *Wash- 
ington.” 


*Director of Social Action, United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement, administered by the 
International Council of Religious Education, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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What do you mean— 
social education? 

That original experiment has been 
followed by many other “go and see” 
seminars. The proportion of dele- 
gates is about one adult to four 
young people. The adults are those 
who have responsibility for youth 
groups either in a local church or 
at some other level. Delegates are 
selected by national denominational 
offices, interdenominational youth 
agencies, and state Christian youth 
councils. Many are chosen because 
of official responsibilities they hold 
within their own groups, and are 
commissioned to write magazine ar- 
ticles, make speeches and help for- 
mulate new programs as a result of 
their, experiences... « 

Local ‘church youth groups and 
Christian youth councils in thou- 
sands of communities over the coun- 
try are taking an active interest in 
building a more Christian society. 


The task of developing programs to 
express this interest requires more 
than good will and an earnest desire 
to help. Leaders must have realistic 
insight into the actual situations 
they are trying to work with. What 
is more important, they need oppor- 
tunities to share the thinking of 
other Christian leaders to make their 
programs of social action as Chris- 
tian as possible. 


What kinds of problems are there? 


The field-study method is applied 
in many interesting ways for dif- 
ferent areas of social action. Race 
relations seminars, for instance, are 
held in metropolitan areas where 
there are opportunities to study the 
effects of prejudice on different mi- 
nority groups. In Chicago the group 
visits the “black belt” to observe 
housing conditions and to talk with 
Negro leaders and social workers 
about employment, housing and the 
social restrictions under which Ne- 
groes still live. Also included in the 
schedule are visits to the Mexican 
section, Chinatown, and other mi- 
nority neighborhoods. 

Conferences in the offices of va- 
rious agencies working in the field 
of intergroup relations give a wide 


Keasling 


Descent on Washington: Part of a Social Education Seminar before 
the Supreme Court Building. 


picture of what is being done and 
the kinds of printed materials and 
audio-visual aids that are available 
to local groups. As in the other types 
of seminars, one evening is spent 
with a Christian minister or theologi- 
cal professor to talk about the basic 
Christian issues involved in the prob- 
lems being studied. The final day 
is always given over to discussion of 
practical projects for use by , local 
groups. 

At first the whole field of inter- 
faith relations was also included with 
the race relations seminars, but in 
recent years we have developed a 
new pattern of interfaith camps in 
which young people from different 
religious and cultural backgrounds 
learn to understand each other.* 


The first day of an industrial re- 
lations seminar the young people visit 
one or more factories to get the 
“feel” of the industrial situation in 
which laboring people work and un- 
der which labor and management 
try to work out their differences. 
The factory visits usually include a 
talk with management representa- 
tives:and a visit to the local union 
hall near-by. On the. following days 
conferences are held in the offices of 
national and international manage- 
ment and labor groups to dig into 
some of the broader problems that 
are involved in modern industrial 
relations. In talks with church lead- 
ers they learn what has been done 
in the past by the church in the 
whole field of economic life, and 
what kinds of things can be done by 
Christian youth groups to develop a 
more informed and responsible citi- 
zenship in this field. 


What is our stake in the UN? 


The most popular seminars have 
been those held concerning the 
work of the United Nations in New 
York. For at least two days of the 
five-day period the group makes the 
trip out to Lake Success or Flushing 
Meadows to observe actual sessions 
of the United Nations Assembly, its 
committees, or the major Councils 
of the UN. The Security Council 
usually offers a lively debate reflect- 
ing the deep difficulties involved in 
trying to harmonize national sover- 
eignties in the political realm, while 
the Economic and Social Council 


*See ‘Adventure in Understanding" in the 
January 1949 International Journal, 
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Looking over the UN: Some of the Seminar members run out between session: 
of the United Nations to get their pictures taken. 


gives a more encouraging picture of 
the many-sided activities of UN 
agencies working on _ constructive 
projects in many parts of the world. 

One of the most interesting ses- 
sions is the morning the group 
spends at the New York headquar- 
ters of the U. S. Mission to the 
United Nations. Here they learn how 
groups in every part of the nation 
can make their influence felt on the 
action taken by our U. N. delegates. 
This is always a sobering experience 
as the youth delegates come to rea- 
lize the key position the United 
States now holds in international af- 
fairs and the responsibility placed on 
every citizen to become much better 
informed on a wide variety of world 
problems. 


To learn how local youth groups 
can become more effective in build- 
ing the foundations for peace, the 
seminar visits the offices of several 
voluntary organizations working in 
the field, including the Federal 
Council of Churches, World Council 
of Christian Education, Church 
World Service, and World Council 
of Churches. As in the race rela- 
tions seminars, most delegates are 
surprised at the wealth of material 
that is available in slides, film strips, 
movies, recordings, and printed lit- 
erature. 


What about overlapping problems? 
Last year we experimented with 


two seminars dealing with severa 
fields of social action at the sam 
time, in order to show some of thi 
interrelationships of social problems 
An example was the seminar held i1 
Atlanta, Georgia, with an interracia 
group from five Southern states liv 
ing on the campuses of Morehous 
and Clark Universities. Since At 
lanta is the center for many civil 
organizations of the South, it wa 
possible to study race relations, in 
dustrial relations, political life, an 
other aspects of the present da 
South to see how each problem af 
fects the other, and how the churcl 
in the South can help to find solu 
tions. 


A Detroit seminar was planne 
as a social action workshop, especial 
ly for young people who are socia 
action chairmen of their denomina 
tional youth fellowships or of stat 
youth councils. Detroit offers. 
wealth of material for the study o 
race relations, industrial relation 
and the political life of a large cit 
situated in a predominately agricul 
tural state. 


Can we have a seminar at home? 


The experiences described abov 
are, of course, open to a relativel 
small group of young people wh 
are able to get away from school fo 
several days and who are appointe 
by the proper agencies. It is nov 
hoped that many local communitie 
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will want to hold local seminars on 
city or state government, race rela- 
tions, interfaith understanding, in- 
dustrial relations, or other social 
problems, using the same general 
method. The UCYM has tried to 
give assistance wherever the initia- 
tive has come from a local commu- 
nity to set up one of these seminars. 


Among the most valuable local 
meetings so far have been the World 
Order Institutes. These sometimes 
bring in a hundred or two hundred 
young people for an all day Satur- 
day meeting, with experts called in 
from near-by colleges and church or- 
ganizations. These include not only 
informational and inspirational 
speeches, but working sessions in 
which the youth delegates consider 
such problems as world organization, 
world relief and reconstruction, 
‘youth and missions, and education 
for world citizenship. 


What are the values of 
these seminars? 


Over its four year history, the pro- 
gram of seminars has shown its 
value in many ways. Most important, 
perhaps, is the advantage of the 
first-hand look. Even though a young 
person may have been reading the 
newspapers regularly and writing to 
his Congressman, he may find the 
actual legislative situation quite dif- 
ferent from what he had supposed. 
He will be able to give much more 
realistic leadership to his own group 
when there are legislative opinions 
to be expressed. The earnest young 
person working for better race rela- 
tions may find that the actual prob- 
lems faced by minority groups are 
very different from what he had 
thought. In every field the problems 
are seen to be more complex than 
they appear on the surface. Dele- 
gates usually leave the seminars 
thinking less of the struggle between 
the “good” people and the “bad,” 
but more of the kind of cooperative 
thinking all of us will have to do in 
working out the problems in which 
we are caught. 

The seminar often offers the first 
opportunity a young person has had 
to consider social issues in the light 
of central Christian teachings and 
the deepest personal and social 
values. 

The influence these seminars have 
on the people we talk with—public 
officials, management and _ labor 
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leaders, and organizational execu- 
tives—may be one of the most im- 
portant by-products of our work. 
Many officials are so beset with sel- 
fish pleas and pressures that it is 
almost a new experience for them 
to sit down and talk about their 
work in terms of Christian prin- 
ciples and broader human values. 
The fact that so many religious and 
other civic groups representing the 
public interest have started coming 
to Washington in recent years is 
having a healthy effect on the think- 
ing of Congressmen. For great num- 
bers of city mayors, police chiefs, 
and park commissioners in the local 
community, however, as well as state 
legislators. and administrative offi- 
cials, public interest still seems to be 


confined to election time. 

This close contact with people who 
are shaping policies also gives the 
delegates a new confidence that the 
“little” people who walk the streets 
of their own home towns can and 


‘should have more of a voice in pub- 


lic affairs. The responsibilities which 
democratic society places on indi- 
vidual citizens are growing every 
year. Even greater are the responsi- 
bilities of Christians in a day when 
our basic world problems are in- 
creasingly recognized as_ spiritual 
problems at their roots. If Christian 
young people can get the informa- 
tion and experience that will enable 
them to work realistically for a 
Christian society, we have reason to 
look forward to a better future. 


Youth J ee is hae fo oe 


The past winners of Parshad Youth Week Awards are 
already living up to the confidence placed in them 


by Constance Moon* 


HE CANDLES were blown out 
. three busloads of singing 
young people pulled away from the 
church . . . the lovely bouquets were 
sent to cheer someone who was ill 
. a printed program left on a 
table brought echoes of a governor’ S 
address of welcome, strains of music, 
and memories of the intense words 
of thanks of a boy and a gir] as they 
accepted important awards. 

The Parshad Award Dinner was 
over. 

This was the fifth time that out- 
standing Christian young people had 
been honored for their exceptional 
service in their church and com- 
munity by receiving Parshad Schol- 
arships. Awarded through the United 
Christian Youth Movement by Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred H. Avery, of Mal- 
den, Massachusetts, the scholarships 
annually give a top-ranking boy and 
girl $400 a year for four years. To 
winners in the various regions, 
awards valued at $250 yearly make 
college training possible. This year’s 


*Editor of Publications for the United 
Christian Youth Movement, administered 
through the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


national winners were George Lewis, 
Presbyterian U. S. A., of Hersman, 
Illinois, and Elizabeth Jane Clary, 
Disciples of Christ, of Wilmington, 
Ohio. 

And after the celebration in their 
honor, what becomes of these out- 
standing young people? 


Some of them become leaders on 
the college campuses of their choice. 
A few reach remarkable heights even 
during the time they are in school. 
One has just been elected to the 
office of national chairman of the 
United Christian Youth Movement. 


William Barrick, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. T. Barrick, of Enid, Okla- 
homa, was a national winner in the 
Parshad Youth Week Scholarship 
Contest for 1948. He is studying for 
the ministry at Phillips University 
in Enid. Bill is a former president 
of the Enid Christian Youth Coun- 
cil and of his local Methodist Youth 
Fellowship. He was also president of 
his sub-district Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship and served on the planning 
council of the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gional UCYM Conference. Bill was 
chosen for the high honor of the 
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chairmanship because delegates rec- 
ognized his fine Christian service. 

Alice Crook, who was 1947 winner 
for the Central Region, spent the 
summer in England and Europe with 
a caravan team of Disciples of 
Christ young people. The letters she 
wrote back told of inspiring and 
thrilling experiences which she was 
having with the caravan. Alice is a 
student this winter at Bethany Col- 
lege, Bethany, West Virginia. 

Cynthia M. Smith, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, has been appointed 
by the American Board of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches for a 
three year term as teacher of Eng- 
lish and the Bible in Baika Junior 
College, Osaka, Japan. Cynthia was 
a national winner of the Parshad 
Youth Week Awards in 1945 and 
graduated last June from Mt. Holy- 
oke College in South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, where she was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. She is realizing a 
desire to go into Christian work and 
has been training herself for this op- 
portunity during her college studies. 
Cynthia was very active in her local 
church and in her denomination 
while she lived in Olympia, Wash- 
ington. 

A 1946 winner of the Southwest- 
ern Region, William Howland, is a 
student at Phillips University in 
Enid, Oklahoma, now in his senior 
year. Shortly after he became a Par- 
shad winner, Bill was elected na- 
tional president of the Christian 
Youth Fellowship (Disciples of 
Christ) and is still a national offi- 
cer in his denomination. He is con- 
tinuing the fine Christian service 
which was recognized with a schol- 
arship in 1946. 

Other winners, now studying for 
even greater Christian service include: 
Lewis Mudge, at Princton; Imogene 
Young, at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; Rhodes Thompson, at Texas 
Christian University; and Charlene 
Schick, at Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege. 

Young people who desire a college 
education and who are giving Chris- 
tian leadership in their churches and 
communities are encouraged to en- 
ter the contest for 1950. Entries 
must be in the hands of local judges 
by Youth Week, January 29 to Feb- 
ruary 5, 1950. Details may be ob- 
tained by writing to the United 
Christian Youth Movement, 206 
South Michigan, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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What Oe Whission 


Survey Shea 


by K. Logan Barnes* 


By this time seventy-five National Christian Teaching Missions have been held 
in as many communities in the United States. Their effects are being felt in 
increased accessions to church membership and in community cooperation. 
According to the pattern of the mission, the churches unite in an initial com- 
munity-wide census to find unchurched persons. Each local church invites in a 
Guest Leader who directs the members of that church in their share of the 
survey, in the self-study program, and in making plans to reach the persons 
on their “responsibility list."'-Dr.Barnes tells of the findings of the survey 
taken in Youngstown and their effect on the churches in that city. 


EFORE ME lies the Scrap Book 

of the Federated Churches of 
Youngstown and vicinity, describing 
the National Christian Teaching 
Mission of March, 1949. The open- 
ing activity of the Mission was the 
city-wide census. In Youngstown 
3,500 visitors were recruited. from 
100 churches to, visit 161,000 people. 
Never before had so many churches 
joined together in such a drive. In- 
cluded were many churches which 
do not ordinarily cooperate with 
others. 

The Mission made a terrific im- 
pact upon the city, arousing the 
consciences of many who had been 
slumbering undisturbed for many 
years. The sight of so many Protes- 
tant churches working together 
stirred the city to a new interest in 
religion and showed a Protestant ag- 
gressiveness that had long been dor- 
mant and forgotten. 

The success of the survey was as- 
sured by the full and complete cov- 
erage furnished by the town’s only 
newspaper, The Vindicator. This 
paper published a full page in the 
Rotogravure Section one week, and 
a full page the Saturday before the 
survey, together with daily news ar- 
ticles about the Campaign, with pic- 
tures to keep people informed and 
prepared. In three issues of The Vin- 
dicator forms appeared to be filled 
out and pinned on the doors by those 
who could not be home on the Sun- 
day of the survey. Although a few 


*Pastor of the Evergreen Presbyterian 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio. 


churches failed to fulfill their com- 
plete obligations to cover their dis- 
tricts, nine out of ten homes were 
visited, making the survey the most 
complete in the history of the town. 
It is doubtful if this could have 
been accomplished without the ex- 
cellent help from the newspaper. 


Another factor that helped make 
the census complete, was the coop- 
eration of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop, who instructed all his people 
to cooperate fully in answering ques- 
tions. This created a fine feeling of 
good will between workers and peo- 
ple. Great credit should also be 
given to Dr. Harvey E. Holt, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Federated 
Churches and his staff for engineer- 
ing the project and making ample 
preparations for it. 

A Disciples’ Church (800)  re- 
ceived 130 cards as its evangelistic — 
responsibility and made initial calls 
on all prospects. Those who seemed 
promising were revisited. Although 
vacation time brought a temporary 
lull in the Fellowship Evangelism 
Program, eighteen were received into 
the church and a fresh vigor was im- — 
parted to the church school, which 
averaged 175 per Sunday in 1948 
and 216 in 1949. The same improve- 
ment is manifested this Fall in great- 
er interest and attendance. 

A larger church (1500) received 
300 cards and has so far received 30 
new people. I say “so far” because 
the fallow ground has just been 
broken and much fellowship cultiva- 
tion must yet be done. 
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One pastor from another town 
sid me that it had been three years 
ince his Mission, but he was still 
eaping the harvest. The pastor of 
his church reported a new high 
school class started (he had former- 
, lacked enough senior high school 
tudents to have a class). He sum- 
aarized the situation as follows: 
The church is always in a fierce 
attle with the forces of evil in the 
yorld and this Mission enlisted a 
»t more fighters to help the church. 
t certainly stepped up the tempo of 
hurch life and put a lot of people 
> work.” 


Although the initial spade work 
f preparation was well done, some 
ailed to see the necessity of full or- 
anization for prompt follow-up and 
0 lost some of the fruits of the cam- 
aign. Some difficulty arose from 
aulty and undiscriminating informa- 
ion gathered by the canvasser. I 
iscovered that many marked “Pres- 
yyterian—no preference” were not 
ager to rush into the Kingdom. 
Aany were adamant and obdurate 
n their refusal to answer every in- 
itation; we read that some were 
ot won when Jesus himself visited 
hem on earth. 


No church found unreached chil- 
ren in such numbers that new 
uilding space was immediately nec- 
ssary to care for them. Although 
here were a few new classes organ- 
zed, most churches were able to 


Census takers bring their reports to headquarters, 


take care of the newcomers. The 
self-study did reveal some gaps in 
organization and provide a compre- 
hensive over-all picture of what a 
complete program should be, and 
how our job should be done. 

The largest reservoir of children is 
in the beginners and nursery depart- 
ments. From the City Department of 
Education, I filled in the picture 
with the following statistics: 

BirTHS IN YOUNGSTOWN 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
3.857 4,135 4.896 4,680 4,199 
1945 1946 1947 1948 
4,288 5,590 6,519 6,154 


The largest increase in births has 
taken place since the close of the 
war. If conditions remain good and 
wages keep up this strong upward 
trend in the population will prob- 
ably continue. 

During the depression of the thir- 
ties we had in our schools 36,000 
students. We now have only 24,000, 
but are beginning to feel the incom- 
ing tide of war babies in kindergar- 
ten and the greatest enrollment is 
still to come. 1947, with its 6,519 
births, was an all time high. These 
children will reach our nursery de- 
partments in 1951. From then on 
we will need much more space for 
beginner and primary departments. 

In our own church, we plan to 
add a story to our North Wing in 
1950, to care adequately for these 


Lloyd S. Jones 


are made up. 
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where responsibility lists 


Lloyd S. Jones 


In Youngstown 3500 people were re- 
cruited to visit the homes of the city. 


departments. On advice of modern 
planners, we will divide large rooms 
by ‘moveable partitions, such as the 
new accordion doors. Any desired 
part of the rooms may be used sepa- 
rately, or the unit can be used as a 
whole. Since Sunday school space is 
so expensive today, it must be cap- 
able of multi-purpose use to justify 
its cost. 

Several large churches discovered 
so many aged and shut-in persons 
that they ‘were obliged to enlarge 
their home department service. The 
strongest and most immediately 
promising group in most churches 
today is that of the “young adults” 
who have had a new interest in re- 
ligion since the war. They are the 
most capable of doing Visitation 
Evangelism and should attract large 
numbers to their own age group. 
Mixed classes for adults ‘of all ages 
are very popular and promise most 
significant gains. 

This Mission. fitted in providen- 
tially with our Presbyterian “New 
Life Movement,” now in its third 
year, and with the programs of 
many other denominations. It fur- 
nished a valuable technique to im- 
plement the great nation-wide, inter- 
denominational evangelistic effort be- 
gun this fall. Such training is valu- 
able to the church for all time as it 
seeks to fulfill with new earnestness 
its ancient mission, “Go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations.” 
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COMPANIONS IN SERVICE 


Chapter VIII 


Help ere Oil: 


by Vernon McMaster* 


The Rev. Mr. Vinton never allowed the teachers of his church school to forget 
that they still had a lot to learn about their jobs. Some had taken his course 
on teaching methods the previous spring and they all got many good ideas 
at the monthly meeting of the teachers and officers. But Mr. Vinton saw to 
it also that they had a chance to get additional training from specialists out- 


side the church. 


R. VINTON began going to 

meetings of the local Council 
of Religious Education as soon as he 
came to the city to take the church 
of which he was now minister. When 
the leaders of the Council noticed his 
interest he was put on various com- 
mittees and entered wholeheartedly 
into all the activities of the Council. 
It soon became evident, however, that 
his chief interest was in the training 
of leaders. 2 

During the first year he enrolled in 
the long term community leadership 
school, which met weekly for twelve 
weeks. However, he had had enough 
previous training in education to be 
disappointed by the formality of the 
courses given. Apparently the Dean 
and faculty had never thought of 
using in their own classes the newer 
techniques of teaching about which 
some of them taught. 

At a spring meeting of the Leader- 
ship Education Committee of the 
Council he raised serious questions 
about the way the courses were pre- 
sented. He seemed so intelligent about 
the whole matter that at the annual 
meeting he was elected chairman of 
the Committee on Leadership Educa- 
tion. The chief task of this commit- 
tee was planning the Community 
Leadership School for the following 
year. 

Though the dates set for the school 
were six months off, he began to 
gather a good working committee and 
make plans. Long before the time 
came for the school’s opening, a fine 
program had been arranged. Out- 
standing local ministers, denomina- 
tional area leaders and educators had 


*Archdeacon of Montgomery, Alabama. 
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been engaged to teach the courses. 
One national religious education 
leader had agreed to speak to the 
general assembly of the school on one 
evening when a field engagement 
brought him to the city. Mr. Vinton 
had a good publicity agent on his 
committee and she took full advan- 
tage of the opportunities for city- 
wide publicity through newspapers, 
radio and churches. Soon the whole 
city was talking about the school and 
no one was surprised that there was 
an unusually large enrollment. 
Naturally Mr. Vinton wanted his 
own teachers to attend the school. He 
imparted his enthusiasm to George 
Barclay, the superintendent, and 
George got to work on the teachers 
and officers. He arranged for cars to 
take them to and from the down- 
town church where the school was 
held. As a result, seven of the offi- 
cers and teachers enrolled for courses. 
They talked over beforehand what 
they should take. The women in the 
younger children’s division all wanted 
to go to the same class, but Mr. Vin- 
ton persuaded them to take a variety 
of courses. “Some of you should take 
the fundamental course on ‘How Peo- 
ple Learn,’” he said, “but the others 
ought to take specialization courses. 
Then you will all have something to 
share when you report to the teachers’ 
meeting after the school is over.” 
“What do you mean, report?” 
asked Ida Williams suspiciously. 
“We'll do a lot better work if we 
realize that we have to report on 
what we’ve learned in our classes,” 


replied Mr. Vinton. “And think of 


how much we can all teach each 
other.” 
“I’m beginning to realize that 


school hasn’t changed a bit since I | 
was in college,” said Frank Nordyke. |) 
“Somewhere or other there is either 
a report or an examination attached 
to it!” 

“Oh, this~is a real school,” agreed 
Mr. Vinton with a smile. “You'll have 
to take notes and join in the discus- 
sions and read books outside. You'll 
soon remember how it is done.” 

“I’m going to take the specializa- 
tion course on nursery work,” an- 
nounced Ida. “I don’t always know 


what you people who were in Mr. |) 


Vinton’s class last year are talking |) 
about and I want to catch up with j) 
you and also get the latest ideas on © 


_ how to™teach babies.” 
“What I want to know,” said Sue |) 


Powell, who had the third and fourth 
grades, “is what Bible stories are 
suitable for children. Some of those | 
Old Testament stories are gorgeous as | 
stories, but they don’t sound appropri- 
ate to teach children—David and Go- 
liath, for instance, or Abraham sac- | 
rificing Isaac.” 
“That’s something I can’t under- 
stand,’ confessed Henry Potter. 
“When I was a boy, my mother read 
all the Bible stories to me, even the 
wild ones in the Book of Daniel. I 
don’t believe they had any bad effect 
on me. I’ve never been particularly 
bloodthirsty as a result. And the 
stories never colored my ideas about 
God. In fact, I don’t believe I ever 
thought the God they talked about 
was the real God. I don’t see the 
reason for all this fuss about reading 
or telling them to children.” 
“That’s the natural reaction of all 
adults,” replied Mr. Vinton quickly. 
“I had much the same experience as 


Henry. But the people who work with | 


small children tell us that we are mis- 
taken if we believe that we were not 
affected by those Bible stories. I be- 
lieve we ought to trust their judg- 
ment rather than our own.” 
“Perhaps it’s better to cut down the 
number of stories we tell,” said Doro- 
thy Kean, teacher of the first and 
second grades. “Then we will try 
harder to get all the meat out of the 
ones we can use. I think we often 
confuse small children with too many 
different stories.” 
“All right,” said Henry, “I stand 
fully corrected! Perhaps Sue will be 
able to go into details about the evils 
of some of the stories when she re- 
ports. I’ve signed up for the back- 
ground course on the Bible. It won’t 
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help me directly in my classwork, but 
I certainly need to know more about 
the Bible.” 


_ Most of the seven were regular in 
‘their attendance at the Leadership 
School. They found the school stimu- 
lating in the interdenominational fel- 
lowship it offered. They grew to 
appreciate the viewpoint of the 
‘Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, Congrega- 
tionalists, and others represented in 
the enrollment. They discovered, too, 
that their own problems were com- 
mon to the teachers in all church 
schools. This helped them to over- 
come any sense of being alone with 
their teaching problems. Their at- 
tendance at the school was a whole- 
some experience in every way. 


They often talked about these ex- 
periences as they rode home together 
after the sessions. Yet it was only 
when they gave their reports at the 
teachers’ meeting that they really ap- 
preciated the full significance of what 
they had been doing. As Mr. Vinton 
had told them in the beginning, they 
discovered that even when two or 
more took the same course they re- 
acted differently. 

“What impressed me most,” con- 
fessed Sue, as they evaluated the 
training school as a whole, “was the 
way the leaders used the teaching 
methods they were advocating. The 
teacher of our class got everybody 
to talking. She made me feel that I 
was helping everybody a lot by telling 
about my experiences. She also made 
me feel that everything was being 
done just for my benefit. If I could 
only do that with the children, I 
might get somewhere.” : 


“What struck me was the fun all 
of us had doing the very things we 
ask the children to do!” said Jane 
Peterson. “I would have thought 
we'd been bored to death. But this 
just shows that people of all ages 
learn best through their own activi- 
ties.” 

“IT was amazed at that, too,” ac- 
knowledged Henry. “It proved that 
doing things helps even adults learn. 
And it makes learning so much more 
interesting. I didn’t hear anyone 
complain about boring lectures. Usu- 
ally I was surprised when it was time 
for the class periods to be over.” 


“What impressed me,” put in Ida, 
“was that when it was necessary to 
give out information, the leaders in 
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my classes were ready with it. They 
knew their stuff, if that expression 
doesn’t date me. They spoke from 
experience, not just passing on to us 
something that someone had written. 
It made me realize, though, how im- 
portant it is for us teachers to be 
Christians, so we will be able to help 
our children from actual experience.” 

Dorothy spoke about the fellow- 
ship of the school: “I got a lot out 
of the exchanges of experiences with 
other first and second grade teachers. 
One of the Presbyterian teachers was 


particularly helpful to me. She has 
had a lot of teaching experience and 
gave me many good tips.” 

“I noticed that, too,’ agreed 
Frank. “It just goes to show that all 
churches can cooperate, if they will, 
and help each other.” 

As the teachers thus expressed their 
unqualified approval of the school, 
Mr. Vinton sat in happy silence. Un- 
wittingly, they were giving him the 
highest compliment they could have 
paid him. He had no desire to break 
the spell. 


Baas P=) Aivonstration DS Looe 


by Vesta Towner* 


Many attempts have been made to approximate in local churches the values 
of laboratory or observation schools usually held on a regional basis in sum- 
mer. Here is an account of an experiment along this line—an observation 
class for teachers of young children. Similar classes for leaders of older chil- 
dren are sometimes held after school hours. Other adaptations are made to 
suit local conditions and have been found of great value. 


OW could we give the teachers 

of nursery and_ kindergarten 
classes practical training for their 
work? They did not attend the eve- 
ning leadership courses very well, 
since. many of them had small chil- 
dren of their own. Besides, there was 
little opportunity in such courses to 
guide teachers in the use of informal 
procedures with young children. 


When it was suggested that lab- 
oratory school methods might be 
used on Sunday morning, there was 
always objection. “We can’t do that 
in Sunday school. There isn’t time; 
we have only one hour and you need 
at least two hours for that type of 
training.” What, then, could be 
done? 

As an experiment, the leadership 
education department of the Kansas 
City, Missouri, Council of Churches 
planned a six-weeks demonstration 
school last fall for workers with chil- 
dren of pre-school age. Nursery and 
kindergarten departments were set 
up on a Sunday-church-school pat- 
tern, with sessions each Tuesday 


*Director of Leadership Education, Kansas 
City Council of Churches, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


morning. Classrooms with ample 
floor space were secured in a con- 
veniently located church. Enrolment 
was limited to fifteen children and 
twenty adult observers. Visitors were 
not invited. The adult registration 
fee was $2.50. There was no fee for 
children, but advance registration 
was required, ;with an information 
blank to be filled out by the mother 
of each child. 


How the school was organized 


The session with the children was 
scheduled for the usual church school 
hour—9:30 to 10:30. For the adults, 
there was to be a period of planning 
before the arrival of the children, 
and an hour and a half of evalua- 
tion, discussion, and conference after 
the session with the children. Text- 
books and reference books were pro- 
vided for out-of-class study in Course 
221b—Teaching in the Nursery Class, 
and Course 23lb—Guiding Begin- 


ners in Christian Growth. 


The selection of teaching mate- 
rials for demonstration with the chil- 
dren was no problem. The kinder- 
garten leader used a fall unit from 
the Closely Graded Kindergarten 
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Courses, published jointly by the 
Disciples of Christ, Northern Baptist, 
Congregational, and Methodist 
Churches. Since these courses are 
used on a cycle plan, the leader 
chose a unit from the preceding 
year which would not duplicate the 
current unit being used in any 
church. In the nursery department, 
since ‘most of the observers were us- 
ing either the nursery course written 
by Mary Edna Lloyd (Methodist 
Publishing House) or the one by Eva 
B. McCallum (Bethany Press), the 
leader selected seasonal material from 
both courses, demonstrating on suc- 
cessive days how the material should 
be used. 

Mimeographed announcements and 
advance registration blanks were 
mailed to all general church school 
superintendents in the city. A per- 
sonal invitation was sent to selected 
leaders of children. The response was 
gratifying. For the first time in the 
history of leadership schools in Kan- 
sas City, classes were filled by ad- 
vance registrations before the open- 
ing day. Churches were telephoning 
to the Council office: “Can you pos- 
sibly take one more student in the 
nursery group?” By using small-sized 
chairs, several -more persons were 
given places in the group. 


Special problems in administration 


Several problems arose in setting 
up and administering the school. 
First, was the problem of equipment. 
The church in which the school was 
held had just completed a new edu- 
cational building, but had not yet 
secured new equipment. The nursery 
and kindergarten rooms were spaci- 
ous and sunny, with french doors 
opening on a lovely green lawn with 
shrubs and trees. The chairs were 
exactly right. A member of the 
church contributed large blocks, but 
other suitable play equipment was 
“lacking. So the leaders improvised 
cupboards and doll beds from orange 
crates and apple boxes, and borrowed 
toys, pictures, puzzles, and books 
from their own churches. Each Mon- 
day, the leaders went to the church, 
dismantled the set-up which had 
been used on Sunday, and arranged 
the rooms for the demonstration 
school. Each Tuesday, at the close 
of the session, the demonstration 
school materials were packed away 
for the next week, and the rooms 
restored to their usual Sunday morn- 


ee 


ing status. This was quite a “chore,” 
to say the least, but the leaders be- 
lieved that providing the right kind 
of learning environment for children 
is vitally important. 

Another major problem was child 
care. The director had expected to 
enroll children living near the 
church, who could come at 9:30 and 
leave at 10:30. Actually, most of the 
children in the group were brought 
by the student observers. These chil- 
dren had to come early with their 
mothers, and remain after the close 
of their own session until “Mommy’s 
class” was over. Obviously, the lead- 
ers must give their chief attention 


to these early children, since ‘“Sun-— 


day school begins when the first 
child arrives.” This made it impos- 
sible to carry out the planning pe- 
riod as scheduled. At the close of 
the session, children who had to wait 
for their mothers were taken to an- 
other room for a play period and a 
mid-morning lunch. An experienced 
woman was engaged to be in charge 
of this room, but since she was a 
stranger to most of the group, it was 
not a happy situation for either her 
or the children. The director of the 
school found it necessary to spend 
much of her time in this room, help- 
ing to keep the children happy. 


From this experience, the demon- 
stration school staff learned three 
things: (a) Definite plans should be 
worked out well in advance of the 
opening date of the school to secure 
the enrolment of children who will 
be brought for one hour only. (b) 
Restrict the number of children who 
must wait for their mothers. (c) Do 
not engage a caretaker who is un- 
familiar with the purposes and pro- 
gram of the children’s session. The 
benefit a child receives in the care- 
fully guided demonstration session 
may be nullified by his experiences 
in the after-session. There are two 
possible solutions to this problem. 
The caretaker for the children may 
be a regular member of the observ- 
ing group in the demonstration ses- 
sion, or several students, in turn, 
may conduct the additional period 
as a practice assignment. 


A third problem was that of ade- 
quate time for discussions. After- 
noon sessions were not possible, since 
family duties made it imperative for 


most of the students to leave at 


noon. This problem was solved by 


having only five sessions with the } 
children, and using the entire time | 


of the sixth session for discussion of 


problems relating to the leadership | 
The leaders have agreed | 
that when-a similar school is again | 
set up in Kansas City, the first ses- | 
sion should be devoted to planning | 
with the student observers and ini- 
tiating the leadership course, and | 
that the demonstration classes with | 


courses. 


the children should not start until 
the second week. 


Real values of the learning experience 


The values achieved through this 


school. more than compensated for | 
all the difficulties encountered. It 
was a practical demonstration of 


what can be done in a short Sun- 


day morning period. Most of the 
Sunday morning conditions | 
were experienced. Sessions were one | 
week apart, not daily as in a lab- | 


usual 


oratory school where a sense of fel- 


lowship and belonging can be quick- | 


ly established. The children were 
from various parts of the city, many 


of them strangers to the teacher and > 
to each other, as may happen at | 
Sunday 


promotion time. Typical 
morning situations occurred. For ex- 
ample, there was the tiny girl, not 
quite old enough for nursery class, 


too timid to leave her mother’s side. | 
The observers saw how such a sit- | 


uation might be handled. Through- 
out all the sessions, the students saw 
skilled leaders working with little 
children with love and understand- 


ing, and saw children learning from — 


their experiences. 


Whenever possible, first-hand ex- 
periences were provided for the chil-— 


dren. 
taken outdoors to see the beauty of 


The nursery children were 


the brilliantly colored leaves on the — 


trees. They reveled in the gay, fallen 


leaves, rolling in them, and scuffling 
through them. They helped the cus-— 
todian pile them into a big basket. — 
The kindergarten children hung a 
paper basket of crumbs for the birds | 


on a bush just outside the church 
door. On another day, these children 
each brought an apple, an orange, a 


banana, or a bunch of grapes. To- — 


gether, they filled a basket with the 
fruit, which they presented to the 
church secretary for her and the 
other “helpers” in the church. In the 
evaluation periods which followed, 
one student said: “I see. You believe 
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that real experiences are better for 
children than just talking about 
things.” 

The leaders used some of the stu- 
dent observers as assistants, giving 
them opportunity for guided prac- 
tice. There were personal confer- 
ences with individual students for the 
discussion of local church problems. 
Textbooks were studied in the light 
of what was happening in the group 
of children under observation. Alto- 
gether, this demonstration school ex- 
periment, on a Sunday morning pat- 
tern, proved to be a very helpful and 
practical form of leadership educa- 
tion. 


Guidance sheet for observers 


A mimeographed sheet with the 
following directions was given to 
each of the observers, to guide them 
in their participation in the school. 


GuIDANCE SHEET FOR OBSERVERS 
IN DEMONSTRATION CLASSES 

I. ConsIwER THE CHILDREN 

Our primary concern must 
be that each child shall have 
normal, happy, helpful experi- 
ence in his group. He should 
forget that. he is being ob- 
served. 

II. PLEASE CooPERATE FULLY 

1. By removing your hat and 

coat. Leave them in the 
cloakroom. 

2. Enter the room quietly and 
be seated in the ob- 
servers’ section. 

NO TALKING! Please! 

Do not laugh. 

Do nothing that will at- 
tract the attention of the 
children. Be--as —incon- 
spicious as possible. 


Cre? 


III. Ir You Have Broucut 
A CHILD 
1. Let him remove his own 
wraps. 
2. Please give him no indi- 
vidual attention or direc- 
tion in the class, unless 


the situation demands it. 


IV. Taxe Notes 
The leader of the children 
is working with a definite pur- 
pose. If you have a question 
about procedure, make a note 
of it and have your question 
ready for the evaluation period. 


V. Tut ConFERENCE PeEriop 
Your instructor will be glad 


(Continued on page 38) 
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W, packet Soak 


by Margaret O. Becker* 


S° you have a problem room! 

Well, so did we; but we had 
three of them: the whole blank space 
of three different floors! Apparently 
our building had been constructed 
just at the time when people had re- 
jected the old Akron Plan but had 
not yet divorced themselves from a 
love for big assemblies. The result 
was a four-story building with three 
floors left wide open for any type of 
arrangement. One floor did have 
sliding, folding partitions along two 
sides, forming tiny cubicles masked 
from the rest of the room by dan- 
gling curtains perfectly designed to 
be used by an active child for hid- 
ing or swinging. 

Each floor had hard walls from 
which every sound echoed and re- 
bounded, and glossy floor finishes 
which were a perennial invitation for 
everyone, even the staff, to slide 
from entrance door to worship area. 
No room had a solitary space on 
which to pin a temporary picture. 

Major construction was out of the 
question because of building costs. 
The church school registration was 
soaring. So what to do? 

Then we discovered screens. Not 
the top-heavy three-fold variety, but 
good solid, flat, 442 by 8 footers, 
mounted on heavy casters, and ma- 


*Director of Religious Education, West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Utica, New 
York. 


neuverable as a fine boat. 

The specifications called for the 
flat panel-like body to be made of 
soft-textured building board, sturdy 
but hospitable to thumb tacks. This 
was mounted low in a frame of 
three-inch wood forming an interest- 
ing pattern which in turn strength- 
ened the construction. The mount- 
ing was then set on triangular blocks 
to which casters were attached. After 
some experimentation it was found 
that a height of ten inches from the 
floor was ideal for this whole frame- 
work, as it was too low for a child 
to want to try to crawl under! 

The frames were then painted a 
deep ivory and waxed. Staining 
would have made them conspicuous, 
like eyes staring at one around the 
room. Then the building board was 
painted on one side to match the 
walls of the room and on the other 
side a soft, atmospheric blue gray. 
In this way we secured double duty 
decoration. The screens became by 
turns an inconspicuous part of the 
wall, a screen for the primary furni- 
ture when it had to be piled in a 
corner to make room for other ac- 
tivities, a decorative backdrop for a 
worship center or for an exhibit of 
children’s work, or, most frequently, 
an additional side for a class room. 
We have constructed Palestinian 
houses, staged plays, developed wor- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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King pA at Day Gash 


The fourth grade dramatizes a Bible story 


by Hazel H. Davis* 


Teaching through dramatization has long been a favorite method of leaders of 
children. It is a teaching method especially well adapted to Bible stories, 
which are often dramatic in character. The following is a description of the 
way the teacher of the fourth grade in a day school led her children in the 
production of a play based on the stories of David and Jonathan. A play of 
this length is too elaborate for preparation during regular church school ses- 
sions, but might be done in a vacation church school. Or scenes from a play 
of this kind could be presented during a short unit in a church school class. 


HE CHILDREN of the fourth 

grade of Roosevelt School, a lab- 
oratory school of Michigan State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti, had 
made a study of shepherd life and 
the twenty-third psalm at Christmas 
time. By the last of April they had 
completed their study of the begin- 
nings of civilization, through the 
Persian and Greek conquests. Much 
time had been spent on the history 
of the Hebrew people and the stories 
of the Bible. 

One day the teacher mentioned 
the fact that the group was expected 
to present an assembly program in 
three weeks. She asked if they would 
like to dramatize a Bible story as 
the previous groups of that grade 
had done for three years. The chil- 
dren remembered the story of Daniel 
done the year before and were en- 
thusiastic over the suggestion. She 
said she had been thinking of the 
story of David and his good friend 
Jonathan. 

“The David who 
giant?” one boy asked. 

“Yes.” She suggested they think 
about it. 

On Monday, no other suggestion 
having been made, the teacher asked 


killed the 


the children to listen to the stories - 


of the two friends and consider them 
further for dramatization. She read 
the chapters entitled “David, the 
Shepherd,” “The Shepherd Boy and 
a Giant,” “Two Good Friends,” and 
“A King and a Lame Prince,” from 
Old Testament Stories by Faris. 
After some discussion of the possi- 
bilities of the stories for dramatiza- 
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tion, the teacher suggested they plan 
the scenes needed to present the 
stories. They listed the following: 

I. On a hillside near Bethlehem, 

Judea, about 1020 B. C. 

II. In the Vale of Elah 

III. At the tent of King Saul 

IV. In a nearby field 

V. In the throne room of King 

David 

The teacher told the children the 
former groups had found it well to 
keep the stage settings very simple 
so there would not be long waits be- 
tween scenes. The following proper- 
ties were used in the different scenes: 

I. A platform with a straight 
back and semi-circular front and 
having two steps, covered with bur- 
lap, served as a mound on which the 
shepherds sat while David repeated 
the twenty-third psalm. A_ harp 
made by a child, and sheep, goat 
and camel figures made by a former 
group from plywood. 

II. A tent made by some of the 
boys assisted by the janitor, a can- 
vas stool covered by a small colorful 
rug, and shields made from the tops 
of bushel fruit baskets which were 
covered by oak tag on which ap- 
propriate designs had been done in 
crayons. under the direction. of the 
art teacher; spears and bows and 
arrows made by the boys at home. 

III. The same. 

IV. A “rock” for David to hide 
behind. 
__V. Two and__the 


chairs _steps 


“mentioned above, draped with old 


velvet curtains to suggest a throne. 
When it was suggested that the 
dramatization should end with a 
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song in praise of Jehovah, the music | 
supervisor sang “O Don O Lom,” a } 


song for children, in Hebrew. The 


translation was studied and it was | 


decided to use the song and -to sing 
it in the original language. 


program so the audience could un- 
derstand it. 

The girls mentioned several times 
that there were no parts for them. 


When the need of a dance in the 
court scene was suggested by the - 


teacher, the physical training super- 
visor was appealed to. She and the 


girls created an appropriate dance to | 
by | 
--Faure. Eight girls were selected for 
the program. The other girls were | 
in the court scene, and | 
ushers. They also participated in a | 
choral reading of “The Sign on the — 
Doorpost,” from When He Was Just | 
a Little Child, by Lucy Diamond. — 
This was given by all the children | 
between scenes I and II, being an- © 
nounced by one of the girls and led — 
by another. In order to provide a ~ 
part for another child, it was de- | 
cided to have a Young David and a — 


the-rhythm of “The Palms” 


audience 


King David. . 


The conversation to be used in the | 


scenes» was worked out scene by 


scene through discussion, all children — 


being urged to make suggestions. 


Groups of boys tried out for the — 
The scenes were gone over | 
with different boys | 
taking the various parts. Finally the | 


parts. 
several times, 


class chose the characters by vote. | 


The children were living the parts, 


and never was the conversation twice | 
continual | 
friendly criticism of the conversation _ | 


the same. There was 
and acting, by the other children.” 
Each scene was gone over only 


enough to make the actors feel sure. 


One problem faced was that of | 
-appropriateness of material to the | 
type of performance. This grew out | 
of the discussion of ways of present- | 
ing the fight between the giant and — 
David. At first there were sugges- | 
tions of using stilts and pillows to | 
make a giant. The teacher, foresee- | 


ing this, had planned to let the chil- _ 
dren try out such suggestions; but it 


was not necessary, for a child said 
“would — 
not work in ‘this kind of play.” The | 
or 
-and..a--serious play 


he ‘thought such suggestions 
difference between a “circus” 
“play -for. fun” 

was brought ° out. 


An inyitation was composed by the 


The jj 
translation was to be put on the — 


a a A 


| 


| 


i 
i 
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group and then carefully copied to 
be sent to the other rooms, to col- 
lege classes, Sunday school teachers, 
pastors and parents. The other chil- 
dren in the school were prepared for 
the presentation. The teachers read 
the stories to them. Girls from our 
group took the mezuzah, which a 
Jewish friend gave the group, to the 
other rooms, showed it and the en- 
closed parchment, and told of the 
custom of placing a mezuzah on the 
doorpost and of kissing it before en- 
tering the home. 

The program carried an invitation 
to parents and friends to come to 
the room after the performance to 
help the children evaluate the dra- 
matization. Many came. The chil- 
dren were glad to learn from them 
that they had enjoyed the presenta- 
tion, and had been able to hear al- 
most every word. They felt reward- 
ed for trying hard to remember to 
face the audience and to speak slow- 
ly and distinctly. The children ap- 
peared well pleased with the per- 
formance, were free to speak of parts 
well done by certain actors, and 
spoke of a few things they. would 
try to remember to improve when 
they present another program. 

An outline of the material of the 
different scenes follows: 

I. The curtains were not drawn 
before the first scene and the atten- 
tion of the audience was attracted 
at once by three shepherds, who 
were busy with their duties of car- 
ing for the sheep. One little lamb, 
a toy one, seemed to need special 
attention. During this time the music 
supervisor played softly “Brother 
James’ Air,” which the children use 
often as the opening song of assem- 
bly programs, and recognized as the 
music of the twenty-third psalm. 
When the audience was seated the 
pianist, Miss Ashby, stopped playing 
and the boys’ supposed conversation 
became audible to the audience. 
After some discussion of the lamb 
and the sheep, the boys sat down on 
the “mound” and David repeated 
the psalm. Just as he finished Jesse 
appeared and told David that King 
Saul wanted him to come to the 
army camp nearby and play for him. 
David said, “Me? He wants me! I 
can’t play well enough for the king!” 
Jesse assured him that he was want- 
ed, and after arranging for the care 
of the sheep during his absence, he 
left. 
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II. The curtain revealed King 
Saul, his bodyguards, and Jonathan, 
in agitated conversation near the 
king’s tent. A runner reported the 
unsatisfactory progress of the battle 
with the Philistines. Goliath was 
heard calling for some one to fight 
him. Jonathan asked that he might 
go but was forbidden by his father. 
David appeared and asked permis- 
sion to answer the giant’s challenge. 
After the discussion between him 
and the king, David left on his mis- 
tion. Those about the king talked 
of David and thus gave the audience 
a picture of his walk down the hill- 
side, picking up the stone and throw- 
ing the stone, the fall of the giant 
and retreat of the Philistines. David 
returned to Saul and was invited, or 
rather, commanded, to stay with the 
king. Then Jonathan called him to 
one side, asked him for more details 
of the happenings, and gave him the 
gifts of his coat, sword, bow and 
belt. 

III. The curtain revealed King 
Saul sitting dejectedly in front of his 
tent. In a soliloquy he spoke of the 
fact that the people were saying, 
“Saul hath slain his thousands but 
David his ten thousands.” David 
came to the tent, harp in hand, and 
sat down ready to play. Saul threw 
the spear and David left as Jonathan 
came on the stage. In an aside Jona- 
than told David of his fears for his 
life and planned to inform him the 
next day whether he should leave the 
country or continue in the king’s 
service. 

IV. The details for this scene are 
given in the Bible story. After Jona- 
than dismissed the boy, the friends 
swore eternal friendship and to care 
for each other’s family in case of 
need. They said good-by and left 
the stage in opposite directions, stop- 
ping for final waves of the hand. 

V. King David, seated on his 
throne, sent for Ziba, learned from 
him about Mephibosheth, sent him 
for Mephibosheth, received the lat- 
ter, placed him on the throne beside 
himself, and gave Ziba directions for 
the care of Mephibosheth’s land by 
Ziba and his sons. Then he called 
upon the Master of Ceremonies for 
entertainment in honor of Mephi- 
bosheth. The dancers were called in 
and after the dance all on the stage 


"Traditional Hebrew Melodies, Vol. 1, by 
Martin Greenwald, Academy of Music, 
New York City. 


sang “O Don O Lom.”! The trans- 
lation is as follows: 


Lord of the Universe 


The Lord of all; he reigned supreme 
*Ere first creation’s form was formed, 
When all was done by His will 

His name, Almighty, was proclaimed! 


Among the teacher’s evaluations of 
this project were: 

1. Recognition of the Bible as a 
source of interesting stories, and of 
the fact that the children who went 
often to church school had a fund 
of knowledge which the school con- 
sidered valuable. 


2. A feeling of having lived dur- 
ing this period in the history of the 
‘world, as well as a review of facts 
learned during the social studies 


period. 


3. Satisfaction in having helped 
to plan and carry through a pro- 
gram which evidently gave pleasure 
to many. (Several of the college 
classes wrote notes of appreciation.) 


4, Appreciation of characters who 
showed courage, ability to think 
quickly, unselfish friendship and for- 
giveness. 

During the four years in which 
we have used Bible material for as- 
sembly programs, many parents have 
expressed satisfaction in knowing 
that the school is recognizing the 
value of such material. 


We Discovered Screens 
(Continued from page 15) 

ship rooms and done innumerable 
other tricks with screens. In one 
case, hooks were added to the mid- 
dle rail and the screen became a 
class room wall on one side and a 
coat room on the other. 


One of the best features of the 
screens was the way the soft tex- 
tured board helped to mop up 
sound, making our bare, hard-walled 
rooms into a series of quiet, work- 
manlike areas where teachers and 
children could actually study and 
worship. 

For a limited amount of money to 
be spent in reorganizing a church 
school area, there can be no better 
use than a series of these screens. 
While they are not inexpensive, they 
can still serve more uses than any 
other one piece of equipment we 
have discovered, 
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Worship Resources 


DECEMBER 


Ney rimary Department 


by Melba Petersen* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: We Celebrate 
a Birthday 

The month of December is an exciting 
one for all children as Christmas nears 
and plans are made in school, home and 
church for special celebrations. The leader 
in the church school has a special respon- 
sibility for interpreting Christmas to the 
children in its true significance as the 
birthday of Jesus, a time of rich meaning 
to all Christian people. Each church 
school will have its‘own plans and proj- 
ects which are being carried on. There- 
fore, only suggestions are made for the 
four worship services, with a few stories, 
books and other resources suggested from 
which the leader may select those which 
best fit in with her plans for the month. 


Since it is'only once a year that the 
Christmas stories are told, and songs sung, 
we want the children to become acquaint- 
ed with the best songs, stories and pic- 
tures that can add more enjoyment each 
year. Some of the music, especially, is too 
difficult for small children to learn or un- 
derstand but they can enjoy listening to 
it, or singing small portions, or using 
music for stimulating the rhythmic move- 
ment of the Christmas play. Occasionally 
the stories must be adapted a bit in vo- 
cabulary, or cut in length to make them 
more enjoyable. In addition to the ma- 
terials listed below, your local librarian 
and school teachers can suggest many 
more materials which will be valuable. 
Those which the writer feels are especially 
good as permanent additions to the church 
school library have been marked with an 
asterisk. 


December 4 


Tueme: Remembering the Baby Jesus 

This should be a time of recalling the 
Christmas story as told in the Gospels. If 
the department owns a créche a real wor- 
ship experience can result from letting the 
group help unwrap and set up the figures 
on the worship table. While they are do- 
ing this they can tell the Christmas story 
in their own words as they remember it. 
Then it can be read to them from the 
Bible. 


December 11 


THEME: Singing About the Baby 

Music is inevitable at Christmas. The 
wonder and mystery of the Christmas 
story is heightened and made more under- 
standable when it is associated with beau- 
tiful music. This should be a time, not of 
learning new songs, but of enjoying old 
familiar carols, and hearing beautiful new 
ones played on the phonograph or sung by 


*Chicago, Illinois. 
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the teacher. Brief explanations of each of 
the carols will help the group to appreci- 
ate them more. 


December 18 
THEME: Bringing Birthday Gifts 

Because the time is so short in church 
school, many classes are spending’ what 
time they have making gifts which can be 


given to mission schools, hospitals, aged or 


lonely people, etc. The time at church 
school may be spent in an interpretation 
of giving to those outside one’s immediate 
family. The worship service today can 
center around conversation about the gifts 
the department is preparing and the hap- 
piness that comes from unselfish giving. 
Care must be taken to avoid a condescend- 
ing attitude toward those for whom the 
gifts are being prepared. The teacher may 
read or tell the story which is reproduced 
below or another one stressing unselfish 
sharing of possessions. 


December 25 


THEME: The First Christmas 

Since this is Christmas Day the service 
should be one of dignified beauty, made 
as meaningful as possible for the children. 
It may be composed of carols and passages 
from the Bible, or it may be a more elab- 
orate service using slides or filmstrips. 
Whatever is done, it should be unhurried, 
a time of quiet reverence as we hear again 
the story of the first Christmas. 


Resource Materials 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Go caroling to shut-ins and to the 
minister’s house. 

2. If you are in a community where 
there are foreign students it might be pos- 
sible to have them come and tell of Christ- 
mas celebrations in their country. This 
should lead to a desire on the part of the 
group to share some of our Christmas 
with the student and with children of his 
country. 

3. Plan a gift for a new baby. Sing 
Christmas carols to the baby when deliv- 
ering the gift. 

4, Make a sugar plum tree. Secure 
symmetrical branch from a low bush or 
tree, preferably one with thorns. Cover 
the tree with aluminum paint, let the 
children silver a small flower pot and fill 
it with sand to hold the tree. Stick gum- 
drops, marshmallows and raisins on the 
tree. Hang candy canes and lollipops on 
the branches. If the group is small enough 
they can meet to make gingerbread. men 
and dogs to be placed at the bottom. Send 
a nicely typed copy of Eugene Field’s 
poem, “The Sugar Plum Tree” with the 
gift. A child who is ill will appreciate this 
gift, but be sure he is allowed to have 
sweets before sending it. 

5. Mount Christmas pictures for another 
department. Plan a service for the other 


children in“ connection with the presenta- 
tion. 

6. Plan to share a Christmas party with 
other children from another church. If | 
possible, choose a group of different racial . 
or national origins and make this a real 
experience in brotherhood. 1 

7. If the children want to make scrap- — 
books, encourage them to leave the scrap- | 
books blank, enclosing old Christmas } 
cards or nicely trimmed pictures in a large 
envelope, and pack it with a pencil and a 
jar of paste for each scrapbook. Most } 
children’s homes and mission schools need }{ 
empty scrapbooks, while they get plenty 
with-pictures already pasted in. 


Books AND STORIES FOR LEADER’s UsE 


Snow Over Bethlehem—Katherine Mil- |) 
hous; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. | 
A charming story based on historical 
records of Christmas in Bethlehem, | 
Pennsylvania in 1755. 


The Little Star That Lost His Way—Be- || 
atrice M. C. Wood; Wilcox and Follet | 
Co., 1946; 10 pages. i 

A little star is sent to shine with the j 
others for the shepherds on Christmas || 
night, but because he gives his light / 
to help some travellers, a little lamb, ; 
and a man at a stable, he misses the | 
impressive display. He is rewarded | 
by being made the Star of Bethlehem. | 

This Way to Christmas—Ruth Sawyer; | 

Harper & Bros., N. Y. i 


One of the classic Christmas story | 
beautiful | 


books containing several 
stories within the framework of an- | 
other Christmas story. 


*Why the Chimes Rang and other stories | 
—Raymond Macdonald Alden; Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

Contains two Christmas stories: 
“Why the Chimes Rang” and “In the 
Great Walled Country.” 


The Small One—Charles Tazewell; John | 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
An imaginative story about the don- | 
key which carried Mary to Bethle- | 
hem. Also available on records. { 

*Once There Was a Little Boy—Dorothy 

Kunhardt; The Viking Press, N. Y. 4 
A book that can be used all year for | 
background information. The story | 
of how Jesus might have spent his 
fifth birthday, ending with the story 
of his birth told to him by his mother. 

Silent Night—Hertha Pauli; Alfred A. 

Knopf, New York, 1944. 

An elaborated story of “Silent Night” 
and how it came to be a favorite 
carol. 

Santas Footprints; Aladdin Books, 1948. 
Stories embodying the true spirit of 
Christmas. 

The Long Christmas—Ruth Sawyer; The 

Viking Press, N. Y. 

Thirteen stories for each day from 
Christmas Eve to Epiphany. 

The Christmas Nightingale—Eric P. Kel- 

ley; Macmillan Co., N. Y. ; 
Contains three stories from Poland, 
including ‘In Clean Hay.” 

Cobblestone Lane—Bé van der Groen. 
Features a lovely Dutch legend of St. 
Nicholas in which the people and 
animals bring their gifts to the saint, 
instead of expecting him to give to 
them. Accents the giving spirit of 
Christmas. 
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Christmas Is Coming—Manley H. Jones; 
Houghton Mifflin; 1939. 
A collection of stories and poems 
about Christmas for children aged 3 
to 7. 
The Animals’ Christmas—Anne Thaxter 
Eaton; The Viking Press, N. Y.. 
A collection of poems, carols and 
stories dealing with legends and tra- 
ditions that connect animals with the 
Christmas story. 
The First Christmas Crib—-Katherine Mil- 
hous; Charles Scribners’ Sons, N. Y. 
A story which tells how St. Francis of 
Assisi made the first Christmas créche 
in the village church of Greccio in 
Italy. 


Christmas Everywhere—Elizabeth Hough 
Sechrist; Macrae-Smith Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Christmas customs of many lands, 
good for resource material. 


Told Under the Christmas Tree—selected 
by the Literature Committee of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education; 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1948. 

A fine selection of Christmas stories, 
poems and legends. 

The Home Book of Christmas—May Lam- 
berton Becker; Dodd, Mead & Co., 
iN. Y. 

Large collection of stories, poems, 
etc. for all ages. 

The Christmas Book of Legends and Sto- 
ries—Elva §. Smith and Alice Hazel- 
tine; Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 
INEENG 


Collection of stories, legends, poems, 
plays. 

Christmas, An American Annual of Christ- 
mas Literature and Art; Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, Minneapolis. 

Tue CuristmMaAs APPLE’ 

Once on a time there lived in Germany 
a little clock-maker by the. name of Her- 
mann Joseph. He lived in one little room 
with a bench for his work, and a chest for 
his wood, and his tools, and a cupboard 
for dishes, and a trundle-bed under the 
bench. Besides these there was a stool, 
and that was all—excepting the clocks. 
There were hundreds of clocks: little and 
big, carved and plain, some with wooden 
faces and some with porcelain ones—shelf 
clocks, cuckoo clocks, clocks with chimes 
and clocks without; and they all hung on 
the walls, covering them quite up. In 
front of his one little window there was.a 
little shelf, and on this Hermann put all 
his best clocks to show the passers-by. Of- 
ten they would stop and look and some 
one would cry: 

“See, Hermann Joseph has made a new 
clock. It is finer than any of the rest!” 

Then if it happened that anybody was 
wanting a clock he would come in and 
buy it. 

I said Hermann was a little clock-mak- 
er. That was because his back was bent 
and his legs were crooked, which made 
him very short and funny to look at. But 
there was no kinder face than his in all 
the city, and the children loved him. 
Whenever a toy was broken or a doll had 
lost an arm or a leg or an eye its careless 
mutterchen would carry it straight to Her- 
mann’s little shop. 

“The kindlein needs mending,® she 
would say. “Canst thou do it now for 
me?” 

And whatever work Hermann was do- 
ing he would always put it aside to mend 
the broken toy or doll, and never a pfen- 


1From This Way to Christmas by Ruth Sawyer; 
Copyright, Harper and Brothers, N. Y. Used by 
permission, 
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tHe Children’s Hour viprary 


America’s parents have given an enthusiastic welcome to this 
series of beautiful storybooks for young children. Each book is 
lavishly illustrated in color and black & white, sturdily bound in 


boards, printed on fine, strong paper. 


Bargain-priced at 65‘ EACH 


_& ee? MY BOOK ABOUT JESUS 


~ Meth" \\ By ESTHER FREIVOGEL, 
/; | Eight stories about Jesus, for 


: small children. Illustrated by Religious books 
Se ' Margaret Ayer. ; for older boys 
R and girls 


=) HOLIDAY FOR HELPERS 
Le By DOROTHY W. AN- A PROMISE TO KEEP 


ee” DREWS. The children in a 


Sat, 
a VE Sunday School class learn 
< about the work their fathers 


By JAMES D. SMART. The 
story of how God has kept his 
promise to the world. For ages 


do. Ill. by Janet Smalley. 9-12. Illustrated in full color 


by Jonathan M. Swanson. 


AND SO THE oie 


ese WALL WAS BUILT THE ONE STORY 
wety By IMOGENE M. McPHER- ea a ane aes 1 
oe SON. Old Testament stories ible story in one consecutive 


for primary grades. Illustrated 


narrative for junior high school 
age. Illustrated by John Lear. 


by John C. Wonsetler. $2.00 


GOOD NEWS TO TELL GOD HAS SPOKEN 


By FLORENCE M. TAY- By N. FREEDMAN ard J. D 


y &x LOR. The story of the begin- Ee oa ee ee tae ot BOG 


ning of the Christian Church, 
for primary grades. Illustrated 
by John Lear. 


about the Old Testament. How 
to read it and what it means to 
us today. Illustrated by E. H. 
Reeder. High school age. $2.00 


CURRENT FAVORITES 


in the CHILDREN’S HOUR LIBRARY 


LET’S GO TO NAZARETH 
By ELIZABETH LIGGETT 
REED. Illustrated by 
Margaret Ayer 


JESUS: Stories for Children 
By JAMES D. SMART. 
Illustrated by Jonathan M. 
Swanson 


DAVIE DECIDES 
By DOROTHY W. 
ANDREWS. Iilustrated by 
Lucile P. Marsh 


GOD’S WORLD & JOHNNY 
By DOROTHY W. 
ANDREWS. Illustrated by 
Mary Royt 


A STAR SHONE iN THE BEGINNING 
By ROBBIE TRENT. By ROBBIE TRENT. 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer Illustrated by Nedda Walker 


THINE IS THE GLORY 
By FLORENCE M. 
TAYLOR. Illustrated by 


THE LITTLE WHITE CHURCH 
By IMOGENE M. 
McPHERSON., Illustrated 


Mary Royt by Harold Kihl 
ONCE, LONG AGO 
By MARY O. BRUCE. A STORY THAT HAS NO END 
Illustrated by Jonathan M, By KATE WARD. ‘ 
nr arisor Illustrated by John Dirks 
GROWING PAINS PEOPLE OF THE PROMISE 
By FLORENCE M. By ELIZABETH 
TAYLOR. Illustrated by HONNESS. Illustrated by 
Lucile P. Marsh Robert Robison 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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frain up a uld in 


the way he should 


Go... and when he is 
old he will not depart 


BIBLE STORY BOOK 


T’S the family favorite! Always new, 

always fresh. True to the Bible. En- 

dorsed by leaders in all denominations. 
Easy to read and to understand. Makes 
Bible facts and events interesting! Im- 
plants in young minds the principles of 
Christian living. [llustrated throughout 
with Bible pictures, many in beautiful 
colors. Sturdily bound. 234 stories; 608 
pages. Lots of extra features. No other 


gift pleases so much. Only $2.95 


Feb sci f 


Describes many 

other approved 
Bible-story 

picture books 


Special ‘Child Cul- 
ture’ Edition—$3.95 


De Luxe Fabrikoid 
Gift Edition— $4.95 


ORDER FROM YOUR RELIGIOUS SUPPLY DEALER 


“yy Leds ANDERSON 


INDIANA 


BIBLE PicTURE Books 
ne G2 fa 


FOR CHILDREN 


oa 
ABC STORIES of JESUS 
Mitprep Speakes Epwarps 
A delightful combination of alphabet rhymes, brief stories, 
and Bible verses—all centered in the life of Jesus. Full-page, 
colored pictures illustrate each alphabet-story. True to the 
_ Bible. Gold stamped cloth cover features a full-color picture of 
Jesus and a child. Size 642x9. Ages 4 to 8. Price $1.75 


BIBLE HOMES and FAMILIES 
Mitprep SpeaKeEsS EDWARDS 
Interesting experiences of Bible children, homes, and fam- 
ilies. Twenty-five interesting stories, with full-page four-color 
Bible pictures. Blue cloth binding. Ages 4 to 8. _—- Price $1.75 


STORIES of JESUS for BOYS and GIRLS 
Erxet M. PHILurrs 
Child’s level stories and pictures about Jesus. An aid to 
family worship. Ages 6 to 10. Cloth cover Price $1.75 


BIBLE BOYS and GIRLS 
Etuet M. PHILvies 
Written by a Christian mother to help build Christian char- 
acter in boys and girls 6 to 10. Stories and pictures about 
children of the Bible. Price $1.75 


BIBLE PICTURE ABC BOOK 
Evsre E. EGERMEIER 
The classic, long-time favorite Bible ABC for 6- to 10-year- 
olds. Stories, pictures, memory words, linked with each letter 
of the alphabet. Price $1.75 
Ask for Descriptive Circular on Bible Picture Storybooks 
BUY FROM YOUR RELIGIOUS 
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nig would he take for the mending. 

“Go spend it for sweetmeats, or, better 
still, put it by till Christmas-time. ’Twill 
get thee some happiness then, maybe,” he 
would always say. 

Now it was the custom in that long ago 
for those who lived in the city to bring 
gifts to the great cathedral on Christmas 
and lay them before the Holy Mother and 
Child. People saved all through the year 
that they might have something wonderful 
to bring on that day; and there was a 
saying among them that when a gift was 
brought that pleased the Christ-child more 
than any other He would reach down 
from Mary’s arms and take it. This was 
but a saying, of course. The old Herr 
Graff, the oldest man in the city, could 
not remember that it had ever really hap- 
pened; and many there were who laughed 
at the very idea. But children often talked 
about it, and the poets made beautiful 
verses about it; and often when a rich 


gift was placed beside the altar the watch- _ 


ers would whisper among themselves, 
“Perhaps now we shall see the miracle.” 


Those who had no gifts to bring went 
to the cathedral just the same on Christ- 
mas Eve to see the gifts of the others and 
hear the carols and watch the burning of 
the waxen tapers. The little clock-maker 
was one of these. Often he was stopped 
and some one would ask, “How happens 
it that you never bring a gift?” Once the 
bishop himself questioned him: “Poorer 
than thou have brought offerings to the 
Child. Where is thy gift?” 


Then it was that Hermann had an- 
swered: ‘“‘Wait; some day you shall see. 
I, too, shall bring a gift some day.” 


The truth of it was that the little clock- 
maker was so busy giving away all the 
year that there was never anything left at 
Christmas-time. But he had a wonderful 
idea on which he was working every min- 
ute that he could spare time from his 
clocks. It had taken him years and years; 
no one knew anything about it but Trude, 
his neighbor’s child, and Trude had grown 
from a baby into a little house-mother, 
and still the gift was not finished. 


It was to be a clock, the most wonderful 
and beautiful clock ever made; and every 
part of it had been fashioned with loving 
care. The case, the works, the weights, 
the hands, and the face, all had taken 
years of labor. He had spent years carv- 
ing the case and hands, years perfecting 
the works; and now Hermann saw that 
with a little more haste and time he could 
finish it for the coming Christmas. He 
mended the children’s toys as before, but 
he gave up making his regular clocks, so 
there were fewer to sell, and often his 
cupboard was empty and he went supper- 
less to bed. But that only made him a 
little thinner and his face a little kinder; 
and meantime the gift clock became more 
and more beautiful. It was fashioned after 
a rude stable with rafters, stall, and crib. 
The Holy Mother knelt beside the manger 
in which a tiny Christ-child lay, while 
through the open door the hours came. 
Three were kings and three were shep- 
herds and three were soldiers and three 
were angels; and when the hours struck, the 
figure knelt in adoration before the sleep- 
ing Child, while the silver chimes played 
the “Magnificat.” 

“Thou. seest,” said the clock-maker to 
Trude, “it is not just on Sundays and holi- 
days that we should remember to worship 
the Krist Kindlein and bring Him gifts— 
but every day, every hour.” 

The days went by like clouds scudding 
before a winter wind and the clock was 
finished at last. So happy was Hermann 


with his work that he put the gift clock 


on the shelf before the little window to 
There were crowds | 


show the passers-by. 
looking at it all day long, and many would 
whisper, 


on Christmas Eve to the Church?” 
The day before Christmas came. 


sure everything was perfect. 


“It will not look meanly beside the | 
In fact |} 


other gifts,” he thought, happily. 
he was so happy that he gave away all 
but one pfennig to the blind beggar who 


passed his door; and then, remembering {| 
that he had eaten nothing since breakfast, } 
he spent that last pfennig for a Christmas | 


apple to eat with a crust of bread he had. 


These he was putting in the cupboard to |) 
eat after he was dressed, when the door } 
openedand Trude was standing there cry- | 


ing softly. 

“Kindlein—kindlein, what ails thee?” 
And he gathered her into his arms. 

“°?Tis the father. 
the money that was put by for the tree 
and sweets and toys has gone to Herr 


Doctor. And now, how can I tell the chil- 1 
dren? Already they have lighted the can- | 
dle at the window and are waiting for | 


Kriss Kringle to come.” 
The clock-maker laughed merrily. 


“Come, come, little one, all will be well. | 
Some | 
house in the city must need a clock; and 4 
in a wink we shall have money enough for } 
the tree and the toys. Go home and sing.” | 


He buttoned on his greatcoat and, pick- | 
ing out the best of the old clocks, he went } 


Hermann will sell a clock for thee. 


out. He went first to the rich merchants, 


but their houses were full of clocks; then | 


to the journeymen, but they said his clock 


was old-fashioned. He even stood on the 


corners of the streets and in the square, 


crying, ““A clock—a good clock for sale,” | 


but no one paid any attention to him. At 
last he gathered up his courage and went 
to the Herr Graff himself. 


“Will your Excellency buy a clock?” he | 
said, trembling at his own boldness. “I |} 
would not ask, but it is Christmas and I | 
am needing to buy happiness for some © 


children.” 
The Herr Graff smiled. 


“Yes, I will buy a clock, but not that 
I will pay a thousand gulden for the | 
clock thou hast had in thy window these | 


one. 


four days past.” 


“But, your Excellency, that is impos- 
sible!”” And poor Hermann trembled hard- 


er than ever. 

“Poof! Nothing is impossible. 
clock or none. 
send for it in half an hour, and pay thee 
the gulden.” 

The little clock-maker stumbled out. 

“Anything but that—anything but 
that!” he kept mumbling over and over to 
himself on his way home. But as he passed 
the neighbor’s house he saw the children 
at the window with their lighted candle 
and he heard Trude singing. 

And so it happened that the servant 
who came from the Herr Graff carried 
the gift clock away with him; but the 


That 


‘Do you think this can be the 
gift Hermann has spoken of—his offering ||) 


Her- } 
mann cleaned up his little shop, wound |! 
all his clocks, brushed his clothes, and |) 
then went over the gift clock again to be | 


Get thee home and I will | 


He is hurt, and all | 


clock-maker would take but five of the — 


thousand gulden in payment. And as the 
servant disappeared up the street the 
chimes commenced to ring from the great 
cathedral, and the streets suddenly became 
noisy with the many people going thither, 
bearing their Christmas offerings. 

“T have gone empty-handed before,” 
said the little clock-maker, sadly. “I can 
go empty-handed once again.” And again 
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his gold. See what he brings! 


he buttoned up his greatcoat. 

As he turned to shut his cupboard door 
behind him his eyes fell on the Christmas 
apple and an odd little smile crept into 
the corners of his mouth and lighted his 
eyes. 

ett is all I have—my dinner for two 
days. I will carry that to the Christ-child. 
It is better, after all, than going empty- 
manded?”' 02) 22:2 

How full of peace and beauty was, the 
great cathedral when Hermann entered 
it! There were a thousand tapers burning 
and everywhere the sweet scent of the 
Christmas greens—and the laden altar be- 
fore the Holy Mother and Child. There 
were richer gifts than had been brought 
for many years: marvelously wrought ves- 
sels from the greatest silversmiths; cloth 
of gold and cloth of silk brought from the 
East by the merchants; poets had brought 
their songs illuminated on rolls of heavy 
parchment; painters had brought their 
pictures of saints and the Holy Family; 
even the King himself had brought his 
crown and scepter to lay before the Child. 
And after all these offerings came the lit- 
tle clock-maker, walking slowly down the 
long, dim aisle, holding tight to his Christ- 
mas apple. 

The people saw him and a murmur 
rose, hummed a moment indistinctly 
through the church and then grew clear 
and articulate: 

“Shame! See, he is too mean to bring 
the clock! He hoards it as a miser hoards 
Shame!”’ 

The words reached Hermann and he 
stumbled on blindly, his head dropped for- 
ward on his breast, his hands groping the 
way. The distance seemed interminable. 
Now he knew he was: past the seats; now 
his feet touched the first step, and there 
were seven to climb to the altar. Would 
his feet never reach the top? 

“One, two, three,” he counted to him- 
self, then tripped and almost fell. “Four, 
five, six.” He was nearly there. There 
was but one more. 

The murmur of shame died away and 
in its place rose one of wonder and awe. 
Soon the words became intelligible: 

“The miracle! It is the miracle!” 

The people knelt in the big cathedral; 
the bishop raised his hands in prayer. And 
the little clock-maker, stumbling to the 
last step, looked up through ‘dim eyes and 
saw the Child leaning toward him, far 
down from Mary’s arms, with hands out- 
stretched to take his gift. 


Books FOR THE BRowsING TABLE 


The Littlest Angel—Charles Tazewell; 
Children’s Press, Inc., Chicago. 
Many children know and love this 
story and enjoy retelling it as they 
look at the pictures. 
Snow Before Christmas—-Tasha Tudor; 
Oxford University Press, New York. 
The happiness of children at Christ- 
mas time is caught in the beautiful 
illustrations. 


*The Star of the King and 
*The Song the Shepherds Heard—Mary 
Entwistle; Thomas Nelson & Sons, N. Y. 
Two small books the children can 
read, telling the story of the shep- 
herds and the wise men. 
*A Star Shone—Robbie Trent; The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 
Contains the story of the nativity and 
a few other stories of Jesus as a man. 
Pedro, the Angel of Olvera Street—Politi; 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, N. Y. 
A Mexican festival and the tale of 
Pedro who was chosen as the angel 
to lead the procession. 
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A Little Child—Jessie Orton Jones and 
Elizabeth Orton Jones; The Viking 
Press; 1946. : 

Selected Bible verses telling the 
Christmas story and on the opposite 
page drawings of children giving 
their Christmas play. 

*The Christ Child—Maud and Miska Pe- 
tersham; Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

Scripture taken from Matthew and 
Luke with simple illustrations. 
*The First Christmas—Robbie 
Harper and Bros., N. Y. 
While this is’ primarily for younger 
children, the primary group enjoy 
looking at the pictures and reading 
the simple text themselves. 
Poems for Boys and Girls—compiled by 
Marjorie Burrows; Whitman Publishing 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 
This little book is sold in the dime 
stores and contains two nice Christ- 
mas poems, ‘“‘Christmas Morning” and 
“Pine Tree Song.” 

The Adoration of the Magi—Elsie Anna 
Wood 

The Adoration of the Shepherds—Mu- 
rillo 

Madonna—Ferruzzi 

Projected Materials: Please refer to p. 39 
of this issue of the International Journal 
of Religious Education. 


rent: 


Music 
Books: 
*Sing for Christmas—Opal Wheeler;: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc.; New York, 1946. 
Each carol is accompanied by an ex- 
planatory page and a lovely illustra- 
tion. 
*The Oxford Book of Carols; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York 
One of the most complete collections 
of carols, valuable for all depart- 
ments. 
Noels—Marx and Anne Oberndorfer; H. 
T. FitzSimons Co., Chicago 
Carols from many lands, familiar and 
unfamiliar ones included. 


CAROLS: 

The following may be sung by the 
teacher with the children joining in for 
the refrain: 

“O Come, Immanuel’? 

“What Child Is This’? 

“There Is No Cradle Ready’” 

“Angels We Have Heard on High’? 

“Good Christian Men Rejoice’? ~/ 

“Angels From the Realms’ of Glory” 
(refrain only) cea Zam 

“OQ Come All Ye ‘Faithful’ - (refrain 
only) é 

Children frequently like to ‘act out’ 
Hee songs. The following are good for 
this: 

“The March of the Three Kings’”—dig- 
nified marching of the kings and their 
camels. 

“The Coventry Carol’—the. girls will 
like to rock their babies. 

“The Friendly Beasts” (“Jesus Our 


2Hymns for Primary Worship, The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia E 
3Singing Worship—Edith Lovell. Thomas; Abing- 


~don-Cokesbury Press, N. Y. 


4Song and Play for Children—Danielson & Co- 
nant; The Pilgrim Press, Boston 

‘When the Little Child Wants to Sing; The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia 

®Sing, Children, Sing—Edith Lovell 
The Abingdon Press, N. Y. 

Songs for Little Children; The United Church 
Publishing House, Toronto 

8The Children’s Hymnal and Service Book; The 
Board of Publication of the United Lutheran 
Church of America, Philadelphia 

°The Hymnal for Boys and Girls—Parker and 
Richards; Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y. 


Thomas; 


REVELL 
PRESENTS 


CHILDREN'S 
MISSIONARY LIBRARY 


By Vernon Howard 
Illustrated by J. L. Craig 


Book !—David Livingstone 
Book 2—Hudson Taylor 
Book 3—Adoniram Judson 
Book 4—Mary Slessor 


At last the heoric stories of great mis- 
sionaries are made available to children 
of the 9-12. group. These are the first 
four books of a twelve book set, each 
telling the dramatic story of a well 
known missionary. Children will love these 
stories—as colorful as the ‘comics, as in- 
spiring as Horatio Alger, and as reverent 
as the Scripture. Each book contains 17 
beautiful illustrations in four colors. Par- 
ents and teachers, everyone who works 
with children will enthusiastically welcome 
these books. 


First four books, banded 
Individually 


SERMONETTES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Julius Fischbach 


Thirty-six sermonettes written for Juniors 
and Intermediates. Carefully selected 
from many hundreds of stories which 
have repeatedly captivated the hearts 
and imaginations of children in the au- 
thor's own church. Contains sermons on 
surrender, obedience, purity, the Chris- 
tian life and many appropriate subjects 
for use during special seasons and spe- 
cial occasion services. 


$1.75 
At All Book Stores 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
New York 10 


Brother”)?4"°® This can be learned 
first as a poem if there isn’t time to 
learn both words and music. Differ- 
ent children can take the part of the 
various animals. 

“A Christmas Folk Song” (“The Little 
Jesus Came to Town”)** While the 
teacher sings the children can act it 
out. 

“The Shepherds’ Story’* Two groups 
singing antiphonally. 

“Rocking Carol’*® The children can 
rock the baby to the music. 


Carois TO LEARN IN FULL: 
“Carol, Children, Carol”? * 
“Silent Night” (first stanza) 
‘Away in a Manger” 
“Infant So Gentle’? ® 


“Bring a Torch, Jeanette, Isabella” 
(first stanza)? 

“Polish Carol’?*" There are several 
versions of this, the traditional one 
beginning, “He is sleeping in a man- 
ger” 

“Shepherds Leave the Hilliside’”’* 

“Baby Jesus Fast Asleep’* 


AupDI0-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Flat Pictures: 

The Arival of the Shepherds—Lerolle 

Sistine Madonna (detail)—Raphael 

Joy of Heaven—Margaret Tarrant 

The Star of Bethlehem—Margaret Tar- 
rant 

Let Everything That Hath Breath— 
Tarrant 

Grant to Little Children—Tarrant 

The Stars in the Bright Sky—Tarrant 


Junior Department 


by Grace W. McGavran* 


THEME FOR DecEMBER: Thoughts for 


Christmas 
For the Leader 
Christmas Sunday in 1949 falls on 


Christmas Day. That means that we have 
three Sundays in December in which to 
prepare the children for a lovely Christ- 
mas experience and to give them those 
meaningful pre-Christmas thoughts that 
will help Christmas itself to be what it 
should be in their lives. 

Any special giving that is to be distrib- 
uted before or on Christmas day will need 
to be cared for the Sunday preceding 
Christmas. Christmas giving, whenever 
it comes, should be an expression of the 
Christmas spirit, and that is best achieved 
by. letting the boys and girls think about 
what they can do to make the birthday of 
Jesus one of happiness for others. 

Keep the worship center simple. One 
of the big Augsburg Christmas annuals 
opened at a beautifully lettered page tell- 
ing the Christmas story, may be used. 
Green candles ranged behind it would be 
effective. A madonna picture with greens 
below may be used. The central figures 
of a creche may be arranged with candles 
to each side. Or you may prefer just to 
use Christmas greens and candles. Other 


ideas, using materials available in your lo- | 


cality, will occur to you. Avoid tinsel and 
crepe paper. The boys and girls may set 
up the worship center on the first Sunday 
and keep it the same throughout the 
month. 

Hymns are taken from Hymns for Jun- 
tor Worship unless otherwise noted, but 
many are found in other hymnals as well. 

Epitor’s Note: A comprehensive list 
of resources for Christmas is given in the 
worship services for primaries in this issue. 
Many of these will be found helpful in 
the junior department also, including the 
story quoted. 


December 4 


THEME: God Loved and Gave 

PreLuDE: “A King Might Miss the Guid- 
ing Star” 

Opentinc Hymn: “My God, I Thank 
Thee,” stanzas one and two. 


*Free-lance writer, Vancouver, Washington. 
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PRAYER: 

For all thy goodness, O Lord, we give 
thee thanks. We thank thee that thy 
love comes to us in so many ways. And 
in this Christmas month we especially 
thank thee for the great gift of Jesus 
which thou didst, in thy love for man- 
kind, give to all peoples. Help us, dur- 
ing this month in which we celebrate 
the birth of Jesus, to live in his spirit, 
joyous, loving and gay, doing all that 
we can to make the world a happy 
place for those about us. Amen. 

Hymn: “A King Might Miss the Guiding 
Star,” to be sung by the group if they 
know it; otherwise as a special number. 
Or it may be read by all the juniors in 
unison. 

Leaver: During this month of December 
that is so full of preparation for Christ- 
mas, we are going to have some special 
thoughts for Christmas in our worship 
services. This morning our special 
thought is, “God Loved and Gave.” 

ScripTuRE: (read by two juniors) John 
3:16 and Isaiah 9:6,7 omitting the last 
sentence in verse 7. 


Porm: (to be read by a junior) 
Stars were gleaming, 
Shepherds dreaming, 
Winter night was dark and chill; 
Angels’ story 
Rang with glory, 
Shepherds heard it on the hill. 
Ah, that singing— 
Hear it ringing, 
Earthward winging, 
Christmas bringing! 
Hearken, we can hear it still! 


See the clearness 

And the nearness 

Of the blessed Christmas star, 

Leading, guiding 

Wise Men riding 

Through the desert dark and far. 

Lovely showing, 

Shining, growing, 

Onward going, 

Gleaming, glowing— 

Leading still, our Christmas star! 

—Nancy Byrp Turner’ 
Hymn: “Praise to God in Heaven” 
TALK: 
Mr. GReEEtT’s BIBLE VERSE 
Nearly fifty years ago, there lived in 


1Copyright 1930 by the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. In Hymns for Primary Wor- 
ship. Used by permission. 


the far-away mountains of the Himalayas, : 


in Central Asia, a man named Mr. Greet. 
All the missionary children loved Mr. 
Greet, because he was fond of them. He 
came and went very mysteriously. And he 


didn’t have a home to live in as other |} 


missionaries did. 

Mr. Greet was a missionary to the Ti- 
betans. He used to go and live with them | 
in their tiny villages, clinging to steep hill- | 
sides of the mighty mountains. 
a while he came back to where other mis- +) 
sionary people were living. And he would | 
talk to the children. 

“I’ve made up a song,” he said one 
day. “It’s a Bible verse.” : 

All the children wanted to know what |) 
verse it was. | 


“It’s a verse you all know,” he said. | | 


“And I sing it to my Tibetan people |) 
wherever I go. 
they can sing it. Just one Bible verse!” 

“Ts it so important? Just one verse?” | 

‘J think so!” Mr. Greet smiled his sun- | 
ny smile. “I think it is the verse that |) 
tells the whole Bible story.” 

The children begged him to sing it to | 
them. So he did. He sang, to a tune 
he had made up— 


God had, for the world, so great a love, ie 


That he sent his son, his only son, Ve 
O brothers! God had for the world so }) 
great a love, i) 
He sent his son, his only son! 
So that whoever believed on him 
Might not perish,—might not perish, 
But have everlasting life!” | 
The missionary children understood, j 


then, why he sang that one verse over and |) 
over. What could be more wonderful than 


for people to learn that God loved the | 
world so very much that he gave Jesus { 
to it? j 
“Teach us that tune, Mr. Greet,” they | 
begged. An 
So he did, and nearly fifty years after- | 


ward, some of those children can still sing |) 


the Hindi words and the Hindi-sounding || 
tune of that lovely verse from the Bible. | 
Hymn: “Who Is the Child So Young and |} 
Fair?” || 
OFFERING SERVICE: i 
Call to Offering: “Remember the words 


of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more || 


blessed to give than to receive.” | 
Music during Offering: Any familiar | 
offering hymn. : 
Prayer of Dedication 
BENEDICTION 


December 11 

Tueme: The First Christmas 

PRELUDE: “A King Might Miss the Guid- 
ing Star” 

Openinc Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

PRAYER: | 
Dear God and Father of all mankind, © 


we gather in thy house of praise today to | 


give thee thanks for all thy goodness to | 
us. We thank thee especially for Jesus, | 
the gift of thy love. | 
Christmas time when we celebrate his | 
birth and try to show his spirit in special 
ways. Dear Lord, in this season of the 


year, help us to think with joy of boys and | 
girls the world around who with us are re- } 


joicing in the coming of the Baby Jesus 
to the world. Bless those boys and girls 
who have not yet heard of his coming. 
May we not rest until every child the 
world around can join with us in Christ- 
mas joy and gladness. Amen. 


Hymn: “I Heard the Bells on Christmas 
Day” 
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Once in |} 


I have them learn it so | 


We thank thee for |} 


LEADER: Today we are going to enjoy the 
wonderful story of the first Christmas. 
We find the story in the Bible but it 
has been retold for us in many ways—in 
pictures, in carols, in poems, in stories. 
First we hear the voice of the Jewish 
people longing for the Messiah whom 
God had promised to send to save the 
people. 

READING: Four juniors may read in uni- 
son the first and third stanzas of “O 
Come, O Come, Emmanuel,” omitting 
the chorus. 

ScripTuRE: Read by one of the teachers 
without announcement. 

In the sixth month the angel Gabriel 
was sent from God to... a virgin . 
[whose] name was Mary. And he... said, 
“Hail, O favored one, the Lord is with 
you... you will... bear a son, and you 
shall call his name Jesus. 

“He will be great, and will be called the 

Son of the Most high; ... 

and oy his kingdom there will be no 

en ” 

And Mary said, “Behold I am the hand- 

maid of the Lord; let it be to me accord- 

ing to your word.” 
Luke, chapter 1 (R.S. V.) 

Scripture: Luke 2:1-7, to be read by an 
older junior from the Revised Standard 
Version if possible. 


Caro: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 

Scripture: Luke 2:8-20, unison recita- 
tion by all. 

Caro: “There’s a Song in the Air” 

Caro.: Stanzas 3 and 4 of “The First 
Noel” 


Caro: The stanza of “Silent Night” that 
includes “Guiding star, lend thy light” 

Scripture: Isaiah 9:6,7, omitting last 
sentence in verse 7 

CaroL: “A King Might Miss the Guiding 
Star” 

PraYER: God, our loving Father, may we 
indeed, throughout the days of Christ- 
mas-tide, find Bethlehem in our hearts 
and bring happiness to others in the 
name of him who lay in Bethlehem’s 
manger. Amen. 

OFFERING SERVICE 

BENEDICTION 


December 18 


THEME: What Can We Give Him? 
PRELUDE: Christmas carols, played softly 
Openinc Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
PRAYER: 

Dear God, our loving Father, we come 
again this day to thank thee for the gift 
of Jesus to the world. We thank thee for 
his life.. We thank thee that he has shown 
us thy way. Help us at this Christmas 
time to have a special measure of his spirit 
that we may give joy to all about us. Bless 
us in our plans for Christinas. We ask in 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 

Caro: “As With Gladness Men of Old” 

(in Singing Worship and other hymnals) 
Srory: “Gifts for the Child” 

There is an old, old legend that tells of 
the gifts that people brought to the Christ- 
Child in the manger. The shepherds 
brought a wooly lamb to lie softly at the 
baby’s feet and keep them warm. The ox 
and the ass stood by and let their warm 
breath float over the manger to keep off 
the chill breeze. The Wise Men brought 
gold and frankincense and myrrh. 

But the children of Bethlehem had 
nothing to bring. They had no gift at all. 
So they went out into the fields hoping to 
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find something that they could gather and 
bring in. And there, in the winter snow, 
they found flowers blooming! Flowers that 
had appeared just for them, so that they 
might make a gift to the new-born Prince 
of Peace! They filled their hands with 
the wonderful blossoms and went quickly 
to the stable and laid them all about the 
baby in the manger. And the whole place 
was filled with their fragrance. 

I suppose from that day to this people 
have wished, oh, so much, that they could 
have been in Bethlehem on that first 
Christmas night. They wish that they 
could have laid a gift in the manger. Then 
they remember that Jesus, when he was 
grown, once said that if one gave a gift— 
even a cup of cold water to a thirsty one 
—and gave it in his name, it was the same 
as though it had been given to Jesus. 

That is why, at Christmas time, we 
bring gifts. We give them to those who 
need our help. And we give them in the 
name of that Baby in the Manger. 


PLanninc: Any final planning for the gift 
that is to be brought on Christmas Sun- 
day morning, may be completed now. 


Carot Sincinc: Let as many children as 
there is time for, choose carols to sing. 
For the most part one stanza of each 
may be sung. 

ScripTurRE: John 3:16 and Isaiah 9:6,7, 
read by two juniors who have prepared 
to do so. 

RESPONSE: the stanza, “Yea, Lord, we 
greet thee,’ from “O Come All Ye 
Faithful,” sung by all. 

OFFERING SERVICE 

BENEDICTION 


December 25 


THEME: The Lord Christ Enters in 
PRELUDE: The tune to “Angels We Have 
Heard on High” (Singing Worship and 
carol books) 
OPENING CAROL: 
Heard on High” 
PRAYER: Lord of all joy, to thee we raise, 
on this glad Christmas morning, our 
prayer of thanks and praise. As we 
think of that long ago first Christmas 


“Angels We Have 


35mai 
Single. 
_ Frame 


The Story, never before told, of how a 


little field mouse helps 


prepare the 


manger for the birth of our Savior. 


ne BE: 
ee A Ms 
floly Child 
OF BETHLEHEM 
A superb presentation of the 
Christmas Story. Exquisite 


kodachromes of real people 
in colorful costumes mokes 


this an unforgettable 
program for the church 
school Christmas service. 


love it — grown-ups enjoy it. 


, a ee, 
“At vane supply house, ‘or waite’ 


Cathedral Films 


1970 CAHUENGA  * HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


A charming cartoon with an entirely new ap- 
proach to the Christmas Story—a reverent pres- @A 
entation as told by the Littlest Camel. Children & 


Heartily recom- om, 


id mended by every one who sees ae 


hacaly to: 


CATHEDRAL FILMS, DEPT. | J 11 , 1970 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA @ 


$ crristorHer MOUSE LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT HOLY CHILD , 
@ (J With manual $10 ea. ($___) [] With manual $10 ea. ($___) (] With manual $10 ea. ($__) @ 
$ (J With records $15 eo. ($___) [J With records $15 ea. ($___) [J With records $15 ea. ($___) $ 
AD eee STREET ADDRESS - Se 
CITY ONE STAqeeveaas tobe <tal we 
@ save COD postal charges by enclosing check________Money Order. hg 


day, may the spirit and love of Jesus 
enter into our hearts, that we may help 
to bring the joy of Christmas to the 
world. Amen. 
Caro: “Joy to the World” 
Story: 
Tue Empty MANGER 

Long, long ago there lived a very won- 
derful man named Francis. He had been 
rich but gave up all his wealth to serve 
God. Many, many stories and legends are 
told about him and here is one of them. 

It was a cold, cold winter’s day when 
Brother Francis came to a little town in 
Italy. He was made welcome for every- 
one loved him. The people begged him to 
set up a creche for them, for Christmas 
was coming and they wished to make mer- 
ry. Each young mother hoped she would 
be chosen for the Madonna, and that her 
own pretty baby might lie in the manger 
as the Christ-Child. 

Brother Francis loved Christmas. Gladly 
did he show the people how to arrange a 
stable with manger and stalls under the 
curve of the aqueduct that overhung a 
street corner. No wind could touch the 
Madonna and Babe in that cave-like sta- 
ble hung with warm draperies. 

The day before Christmas the Madonna 
was to be chosen. And on that day a man 
and his young wife came to town. She 
was weeping bitterly, for a wolf had 
snatched her little baby from her and her 
arms ached for the weight of him that was 
gone forever. 

The people of the town frowned. 
“Christmas is a happy time,” they said. 
“We do not want a sad-faced woman in 
our midst.” And they would not give her 
or her husband lodging, but drove them 
out. 


Brother Francis was watching. “Did no 
one give you room?” he asked them. 
“No one,” said the man. 


Brother Francis smiled. ‘Long, long 
ago,” he said, “a man and woman came 
to Bethlehem and there was no room for 
them. They took refuge in a stable.” 


He put out a gentle hand and led the 
sorrowing mother to the stable that had 
been prepared. “Rest here,” he said, 
“and I will build a fire and prepare food.” 


When the people came for the Madon- 
na to be chosen, behold, the sorrowful 
woman was the Madonna, and her hus- 
band stood by as Joseph. But the manger 
was empty. 

At first the people were angry, but as 
Brother Francis talked to them, their 
hearts were melted, and they began to 
bring gifts to comfort the woman for the 
loss of her child. 


Now skulking around in the shadows 
was the wolf who had taken the baby, and 
he too listened to Brother Francis as he 
talked. And the heart of the wolf was 
melted, too, so that he hurried to his cave 
and took the baby and brought it all un- 
harmed and laid it at the feet of Brother 
Francis, looking up at him like an eager 
dog wanting to be petted. 


Then what joy there was, for everyone 
was wild with happiness that the manger 
was no longer empty. 


“See!” said Brother Francis. ‘See! 
When you let the love of Christ into your 
hearts you comforted the sorrowing moth- 
er, and even Brother Wolf became gentle 
and thoughtful. Never forget,’ smiled 
Brother Francis. ‘Always let Christmas 
come into your hearts. For that is what 
makes Christmas.” 


“We will never forget,” promised the 
people. 
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Caro. Sincinc: Sing several favorites. 
Scripture: Luke 2:8-20 in unison 
OrFeErinc: If a special gift is being made 


it may be brought and dedicated now. 
Carot: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
BENEDICTION 


Junior High Department 


by Stella Tombaugh Hazzard* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: Gifts 


For the Leader 


December—the Christmas month! . Op- 
portunity to sing and sing beautiful Christ- 
mas carols and to give gifts! Everywhere 
we find gift suggestions. The gifts around 
which we will center our worship. this 
month are very different. First, we will 
learn about the Jewish festival, Hanukah, 
which comes at Christmas time. On De- 
cember 11 we will have a radio skit con- 
cerning gifts American churches have sent 
to members of God’s family who are in 
need. In contrast to the gifts sent to 
minister to physical needs, we will have 
the thrilling story about the beautiful gift 
sent by the Presbyterian women of Amer- 
ica to the Japanese Empress. Finally on 
Christmas day we will bring our gifts of 
joy and song and dedication of ourselves 
to our great Leader whose birthday we 
celebrate. 


It is a sobering thought that at the time 
of our gift giving and ‘Christmas cheer 
there are desperate needs for the barest 
necessities of life throughout the world. 
You may wish to make much of whatever 
sharing project your department has chos- 
en for their Christmas giving. Sometimes 
in the festivities of Christmas we almost 
forget that Christmas is celebrated because 
it is Jesus’ birthday. We forget that in the 
story of the judgment the King says, “Ver- 
ily, I say unto you, ‘Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me.’” (Mat- 
thew 25:40) 


Let the young people make the plans 
and adapt these suggestions to their own 
needs. Junior highs are capable, with a 
good resource person, of planning and 
conducting worshipful services. We learn 
by doing. We grow by exercise. We learn 
to worship by worshipping. 


Discuss the meaning of worship with 
the worship committee. This month take 
these simple steps in your services: (1.) 
Think about God. Get rid of distractions 
so thoughts may center upon him. The 
worship center, music, call to worship, 
words of the hymns, and Scripture en- 
courage God-consciousness. (2.) Seek to 
see through God’s point of view our hu- 
man relationships. Point up our oppor- 
tunities to be used by God in helping put 
the teachings of Jesus into practice. (3.) 


*Wife of Dr. Lowell Hazzard, professor of re- 
ligion at Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloom- 
ington, Illinois; Secretary of Youth of North Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service of the Methodist Church. 


Dedicate one’s life to Christ. 
hymn and prayer should be chosen with 
this in mind. 


Adapting these services to your own j 


needs will improve them and give them a - 
freshnesswhich no “canned service” can | 
ever have. 


December 4 
Tueme: Christmas and Hanukah 


Worsuip CENTER: A “menorah” (a Jew- | , 


ish candlestick to hold eight candles 
which is used at Hanukah or the Festi- 
val of Lights) if available. One could 
be easily improvised by using eight can- 


dles on low holders in a row, with | 


greenery at their base. 

PRELUDE: Christmas carols. 

CaLtL To Worsuip: Psalm 105:1-3a 

Hymns: “Joy to the World” and “There’s 
a Song in the Air” 

OFFERING: The third verse of “What 
Child Is This?” might be sung or 
spoken before the offering is collected: 
“So bring Him incense, gold and myrrh, 
Come, peasant, King to own Him; 
The King of kings salvation brings, 
Let loving hearts enthrone Him.” 

i —Witiiam C. Dr, 1A 
(Methodist Hymnal 109) | 

Story: 
PANCAKES AND PEPPERMINT CANES 
“Christmas is sure fun, with presents — 

’n’ stuff,” said Johnny as he and David 

shuffled through the snow. Suddenly he 


was aware of David’s silence. Why hadn’t © | 


he thought of it before? David went to 


the synagogue and Christmas was a Chris- © 1 


tian observance! Putting his hand on Da- 
vid’s shoulder, he said, “It must be tough 
not having Christmas or anything. . .” 

“But we do have something,” insisted 
David. We have Hanukah.” 

“Hanukah? What’s that?” 

“It’s a celebration of something that 
happened in Palestine over two thousand 
years ago.” So David told how the Sy- 
rians. conquered Canaan, 
Jewish Temple, and tried to make the 
Jews give up their religion and worshi 
the Greek gods instead of the living God. 
But the Jews never gave up. Finally brave 
Judas Maccabeus gathered together a 
brave band and drove out the wicked Sy- 
rians. 

“But what’s Hanukah?” asked Johnny 
impatiently. 

“Well, you see Hanukah means dedica- 
tion. After the Syrians left, the Jews 


cleaned up their Temple and built a new | 


altar. They finished on the twenty-fifth 
day of the Jewish month of Kislev. That’s 
the same as December, you know. Then_ 
an exciting thing happened: When the 
Jews were ready to dedicate the new altar, 
they found a magic jar of oil in the Tem- 
ple that burned for eight days. That’s — 
why we celebrate Hanukah for eight days | 
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The final | 


captured the © | 


_|in December, in memory of Judas Mac- 


cabeus and his fight for religious freedom. 

‘We give presents and have parties just 
as you do. And we get Hanukah money, 
which we usually give to poor people. In- 
stead of a Christmas tree, we have a 
Menorah, a beautiful candle holder with 
places for eight candles. And every night 
at sunset, the children of the family light 
the candles—one the first night, two the 
second, and so on.” 

“O, I say, David,” interrupted Johnny. 
“How about having a joint Christmas- 
Hanukah party? We won’t tell anyone 
what’s going to happen. It'll be a big 


| surprise.” 


The plans grew. David’s mother said 


they could use his new playroom for the 


| tree, 


party. Johnny’s mother promised to help 
with the refreshments. But the enter- 
tainment was up to the boys. 

Finally, the great day arrived. The 
playroom was festive with bright green 
and red ribbons and wreaths, a glittering 
Christmas tree at one end, a wonderful 
silver Menorah at the other. Presents for 


| the Jewish children were piled under the 


and for the Christian children 
around the Menorah. After all the pres- 


‘ents had been opened, David stood up. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” he announced, 
“Johnny and I decided that since the 
Jews and Christians all celebrate a holiday 
in December, we might as well do it to- 
gether. We all worship the same God and 
we thought He would like it. Now we are 
going to have two little plays, one show- 
ing the Nativity and the other the victory 
of brave Judas Maccabeus against the 
Syrians. Thank you very much and I 


hope you enjoy them.” 


The plays went off well. David made 


a handsome Judas Maccabeus and Johnny 


/ cious Hanukah pancakes. 


was a stirring Joseph. 

The afternoon passed gikcly: They 
had ice cream and a huge cake on which 
was “Merry Christmas—Happy Hanu- 
kah.” There were also peppermint candy 
canes from the Christmas tree and deli- 
David’s mother 


| explained, “On Hanukah we always have 


pancakes because when Judas Maccabeus 


and his valiant men were almost exhausted 


and hungry, the women of a village, know- 


ing the enemy were close, quickly made 


_ who were “best friends,” 


food to prepare. 


pancakes because they were the quickest 
The tired men were re- 
freshed and encouraged as they made their 
escape into a neighboring ravine.” 

As the guests left, Mary ~and- Esther, 
said to Johnny 


| and David, “It’s been the loveliest party. 


| 


| 


‘Hymns: 


We are going to ask our mothers if next 
year they will help us give a Christmas- 
Hanukah party. It is so much more fun 
to celebrate them together.’ 


| PRAYER: By a youth. An original prayer 


would be best. Or Psalm 19:14 might 
be used as a prayer. 


Hymn: “We Would See Jesus” 
December 11 


THEME: Gifts from American Churches 

Worsuip CENTER: A cornucopia or horn 
of plenty could be easily made with 
food, medicine and clothing coming out 
of it. Or a picture of Jesus healing 
someone would be appropriate. 

PRELUDE: Christmas carols. 

Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 24:1 


“The First Noel” and “Love 


1Adapted from material from the Committee on 


|, Production and Syndication of Religious Education 


Materials of National Conference of Christians 


and Jews, Inc. 
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Came Down at Christmas” 
Scripture: Matthew 9:35-38 
OFFERING 
Rapio Skirt: 

THE WoRLD, SPEAKING” 

Announcer: Today we have arranged 
for a radio program. We will bring to 
you a few of the stations on the CWS net- 
work. Europe, come in. 

Boy’s Voice: Erich, speaking from Po- 
land. .Hunger is no new experience for 
most of us who live in lands where war 
has been fought. I will never forget the 
day “‘cocoa soup” was first served at our 
school. For the first time in my life I 
knew the wonderful feeling of not being 
hungry. We are grateful to you in Amer- 


2Based on information in Church World Service 
News 


ica who have saved so many lives by your 
gifts of food, clothing and medicine, but 
especially we thank you for your friendly 
thoughts of us. We want to work with 
you to help build a world where there is 
no war nor hatred. 

Announcer: There are many people 
in Europe who would like to tell of their 
gratitude to the church people of America 
for food, clothing, medicine and fuel. The 
needs are still greater than we are able to 


supply. But Siam is ready to come in. 
Come in, Siam. 
Boy’s Voice: Dr. E. C. Cort, Church 


World Service worker in Bangkok speak- 
ing. Malaria creates an economic prob- 
lem here, since illness from that disease 
costs millions of man-days each year. I 
have seen instances where there are com- 
plete local crop failures due to the:inabil- 


It’s welcome—worshipful—worthwhile! 
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ity of sick farmers to plant the rice, and 
again, grain frequently rots in the field 
since the farmers are too ill to reap it in 
time. We found a township with 2,556 
cases of malaria out of a total population 
of 5,000. Without our relief atabrine, this 
township would have had a total crop 
failure. As it was, the epidemic was licked 
in ten days, and the crop went in. 

Announcer: Thank you, Dr. Cort. Now 
here is China. Come in, China. 

Boy’s Voice: Robert T. Henry speaking 
for the American Advisory Committee in 
China. The suffering of refugees in 
China grows worse. The outlook, already 
grim, will become desperate as winter con- 
tinues, unless very substantial aid in food, 
clothing and bedding arrives in time. 
(Tut-T-Tut-T-Tut. ) 

Announcer: We seem to have lost our 
connection with China, but here is Arabia. 
Arabia, come in. 

Boy’s Voice: Hello everybody. Dr. G. 
H. Nykerk, Physician in charge of the 


American Mission Hospital in Kuwait, _ 


speaking. Thank you for your recent 
shipment. Our supplies have been very 
low here, and these new supplies were 
packed by someone who knew the needs 
of mission hospitals. Thank you very 
much. 

Announcer: Now here is station D. P. 
in New York. Come in, New York. 

Boys Voice: Victor Fediai speaking. I 
had the honor to be in the first group of 
Displaced Persons brought to this wonder- 
ful country. We are the fortunate ones 
for we are liberated from the misery of 
existence in Europe. We are born to a 
new life of freedom, to a new life of de- 
mocracy. We will always be grateful to 
the church people of America who helped 
us. 

Girl’s Voice: Maria J., speaking. April 
22, 1949 is a day to be remembered. That 
is the day 56 of us (all under sixteen) 
landed at Idlewild International Airport 
in New York. “Displaced orphans from 
Europe,” they call us. We wish to thank 
the church people of this so great country 
for helping us to come, and for the happy 
foster homes we find here. Thank you 
very much. 

Announcer: Sorry, our time is almost 
up. So here is Fred W. Ramsey for a 
final word. Mr. Ramsey was formerly a 
State Department official but is now ex- 
ecutive head of Church World Service. 
Take it away, Fred Ramsey. 


Boy’s Voice: Good morning, church peo- 
ple of America. Reports being received 
from the field reveal most dramatically 
that although the emphasis may change, 
the total program of Church World Serv- 
ice should be strengthened to help men 
and women who are striving to regain a 
better way of life against almost insuper- 
able odds. 


Resettling displaced persons from Eu- 
rope in homes and jobs in this country is 
an undertaking which needs and well de- 
serves the active cooperation of every 
community and every church. 


There is vital necessity for sustaining a 
strong program of overseas relief and re- 
construction on the part of the Christian 
churches of America. 


Announcer: Thank you, Mr. Ramsey. 
Here in America most of us have plenty 
to eat and wear. But throughout the 
world millions of people are still in dire 
need because of the war and its effects. 
You have heard from some of the places 
helped by Church World Service which is 
the interdenominational relief organiza- 
tion. Are you willing to help? Take it 
away, Junior Highs. It’s up to you! 


Hymn: “While Shepherds Watched Their | 
Flocks by Night” 

PRAYER: 

O Thou who givest every gift 
To all men everywhere, 

Help us to pray with hearts sincere 
That each may have his share. 


Upon Thy bounty we depend; 
We look to Thee for aid, 

Thy gift of life and love and faith 
Now leaves us unafraid! 


Free us O God, from selfishness, 
Give us the broader view 

That sees all men as sons of Thee, 
And grants them their just due. 


When Jesus taught us how to pray, 
He told us it is said, 

That we should pray this for all men: 
“Give us our daily bread!” 


And s0,.O Lord, we pray to Thee 
That everywhere today 
Thy children may have life anew; 
O hear us as we pray!” 
—Hoover Rupert’ 


December 18 


Tueme: A Gift for an Empress 
Worsuip Center: An open Bible beside | 
a tall lighted taper. If possible have a 
purple cloth loosely draped under the } 
Bible and candle. y 
PRELUDE: Christmas carols 
Catt To Worsuip: (May be sung as a : 
solo or read as a choral reading.) 
Love came down at Christmas, 
Love all lovely, love divine; 
Love was born at Christmas, 
Star and angels gave the sign. 


Love shall be our token, 
Love be yours and love be mine, 
Love to God and all men, 
Love for plea and gift and sign. 
—CurisTina G, RosseEtTTI 
Hymns: “Hearken all! What Holy Sing- 
ing’’ (chorus, “Gloria, in excelsis Deo’), 
and “‘There’s a Song in the Air.” 
OFFERING 
DoxoLocy 
Story: 


A GIFE FOR AN EMPRESS* 

The first Japanese civilian to leave Ja- | 
pan after the close of World War II was 
the Rev. Mrs. Tamaki Uemura. Great 
was the interest throughout Japan when’ 
it became known that Mrs. Uemura had | 
been invited to attend the national meet- 
ing of Presbyterian women in Grand Rap- |} 
ids, Michigan, in May 1946, and that | 
General MacArthur and the State De- 
partment in Washington, D.C. had given 
the necessary permissions. Mrs. Uemura’s | 
friends brought their loveliest robes and | 
obeis to her so that she could be beauti- 
fully dressed on her trip. 

The Empress granted Mrs. Uemura an 
audience. When the Empress asked Mrs. | 
Uemura why she had been invited, Mrs. 
Uemura answered that a group of Chris- 


tian women in America had invited her | 


to attend their national meeting because 
they firmly believed that Christian fellow- 
ship was so genuine and real a bond that 
war and bitterness between nations could 


’From Classmate, copyright Methodist Publish- 
ing House, 1945. Used by permission. 

‘Based on accounts in Outreach, August-Septem- 
ber Vol. I, a monthly magazine of the Boards of 
National and Foreign Missions and Christian Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 
which is published by the Women’s Committee. 
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neither break nor harm it. That impressed 
the Empress so much she gave Mrs. Ue- 
mura a small gold lacquer jewel casket 
and asked her to give it to those American 
women who had such ideals. 

Mrs. Uemura was delayed enroute but 
arrived during the evening devoted on 
the program to the needs and suffering of 
the world and the opportunity at hand for 
restoration and reconciliation. Mrs. Paul 
Moser, chairman of the National Council, 
introduced her and asked her to close the 
meeting with prayer. This was her prayer: 
Let us bow our heads and make it ours. 


PRAYER: 

“OQ God, our Father, Father of Jesus 
Christ whose seamless garment we have 
torn, whose body we have caused to bleed, 
we come to thee, to the Cross of thy Son, 
and beseech thee for thy forgiveness. 

“Thou bearest our infirmities. Thou 
bleedest for our souls. We have sinned 
before thee and against thee only. The 
torn garment is restored only when we 
become one in thee, all the peoples of the 
earth. Thou hast already begun restoring 
the unity of thy people. Thy work is to 
be carried on to its fulfillment. 

“We intercede for those in other lands 
who are thinking of us in this gathering, 
and especially for those who have been 
alienated by human devices from the be- 
loved people of this land. Restore our 
unity, one with another. 

“Now we offer before thee a token of 
our dedication of ourselves to thine own 
work of restoration, of giving light and 
life and order to the world. Accept it and 
purify it, and with it, ourselves for thy- 
self. In Christ’s name we ask it. Amen.” 


Story: (Continued) 

On the last evening of that great meet- 
ing Mrs. Uemura presented the lovely gold 
lacquer jewel box from the Empress. 

The Presbyterian women appointed a 
committee to acknowledge the gift and to 
prepare a gift for the Empress. What 
would be the appropriate gift to send to 
Her Highness, the Empress of Japan? The 
gift should be beautiful, even though sim- 
ple. It should be meaningful and some- 
how symbolic of Christian women’s con- 
cern for the Japanese people. After pray- 
erful consideration all were agreed. As a 
group of Christian women, what greater 
gift could be offered anyone than our 
most precious possession—the Holy Bible? 

For four months every effort was made 
to produce the loveliest gift possible. First, 
the right Bible must be found. Finally, an 
Oxford edition of excellent print on beau- 
tiful India paper was selected. Then came 
the search for the right artists to do the 
binding and handtooling of the cover. 

What color of leather should be used? 

Not red, unless it were exactly the red 
used by the royal family of Japan. Any 
other shade of red might show discour- 
tesy. 

Not yellow, for it is the symbolical color 
for China. 

White represents grief in Japan. 

Black is a sign of mourning in the Oc- 
cident world. — 

Blue is the chief color used by Shinto 
priests in Japan. 

Green is the symbolical color of the 
Buddhists. 

Therefore it must be purple—a royal 
purple. 

But purple leather of good quality is 
scarce. However, there was a chance that 
there might be a piece of purple in a 
small roll of Nigerian oasis leather which 
was being brought from England.. There 
was. 

Then started the hand tooling by the 
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most skilled artists to be found. 

Since it is an Oriental idea that sacred 
objects should be of exquisite simplicity 
and should be enclosed in an elaborate 
case, the Bible was bound very simply. 
Around the Bible was folded a water silk 
case. The outer case was beautifully bound 
of leather lined with gorgeous velvet. This 
outer case opens like a book and is richly 
decorated with a rose window design of 
gold and red. 

This exquisite gift was the creation of 
skilled artisans of many countries: 

The Bible was printed in England. 

The paper was made in India. 

The book was prepared for its binding 
by a native Swiss. 

The outer cases were made by an Aus- 
trian. 


The gorgeous stamping and hand tool- 
ing were done by a German-American. 

The oasis leather came from equatorial 
Africa, and was tanned and dyed in Eng- 
land. 

The design was chosen from a collection 
of French designs made by an Armenian. 

The hand-illuminated presentation page 
was made by an aged and gifted gentle- 
man of German ancestry who had been 
an artist for seventy years. 

On the World Day of Prayer in 1947 in 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania this exquisite 
gift for the Empress was dedicated and 
entrusted to Mrs. Tamaki Uemura for 
presentation upon her return to Japan. On 
April 21, 1947 she presented her precious 
gift to the Empress. 

On the presentation page are these 


HERE’S AN IDEA that will add a 
truly Christian message to all your 
Christmas gifts: Enclose a copy of 
The Upper Room in each Christmas 
package! The cost is trivial, the 
meaning immense! 


A subscription to The Upper 
Room makes a fine Christmas gift 
in itself. Special gift cards, bearing 
your name, will be mailed to the 
recipients without charge. 


You can also give beautiful pro- 
cessed leather cover cases to hold 
copies of The Upper Room, with the 
recipients’ names stamped on the 
front in gold. 
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Still another idea: Use copies of 
The Upper Room as Christmas 
cards! Special Christmas envelopes 
are available for mailing. 
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words: “We present to the Empress of 
Japan, with affectionate regard, our most 
precious possession, the Holy Bible, which 
expresses the faith by which we live, the 
hope that undergirds our purpose, and 
the love that unites all mankind, from the 
women of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America. In the year 
of our Lord, nineteen hundred and forty- 
seven.” 


BENEDICTION: 
All glory be to God on high 
And to the earth be peace, 
Good will henceforth from heaven to men, 
Begin and never cease! 
Nauum TATE 


December 25 


TueEME: The Greatest Gift of All 

Worsuip CENTER: A lovely madonna or 
a creche 

PRELUDE: Christmas carols 

CaLL To Worsuip: The last verse of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem,’ sung 


softly. : 

Hymns: “Silent Night, Holy Night” and 
“The First Noel” 

ScripTurE: Luke 2:1-20 

Hymns: “While Shepherds Watched 


Their Flocks by Night” and “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” 

ScripTuRE: Matthew 2:1-11 

OFFERING: This poem might be used be- 
fore or after the offering: 


Tue GIFTs 

Gold and frankincense and myrrh—three 
words 

Whose great significance should catch the 
breath! 

A symbol of his Kingship was the gold, 

The frankincense, a symbol of his death. 

The myrrh was -his High Priesthood— 
strange rare gifts 

That through the centuries would signify 

The way the little new-born Christ would 
live, 

The way that he would die. 


What gifts of love, O Master, can I 
bring; 

Plain gifts that would be mine alone to 
give? 


Prophetic gifts to tell how I shall die, 

Significant of how I, too, shall live? 

The golden gifts of love, perhaps, dear 
Lord, 

As homage freely laid before thy feet; 

The frankincense of selflessness, the myrrh 

Of kindness, fragrant, sweet. 


Accept my gifts today as if they were 
Gold and frankincense and myrrh. 
—Grace Nott Crowe.’ 


TaLk: “Christmas Hymns” 


Christianity is a faith that sings. From 
the Scriptures has come the inspiration 
for great hymns, oratories and chorales. 
The birth of Jesus has inspired many be- 
loved Christmas carols. They come from 
many lands and many centuries. 

“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night” was written about 1700 by 
Nahum Tate, the son of an Irish clergy- 
man, and who was poet-laureate of Eng- 
land during the reign of King William 
III. Even older is “The First Noel”. No 
one knows how old it is for it is a folk 
song which grew out of the life of the 
common people of England. 


“O Little Town of Bethlehem” was 
written by the great American preacher 
Phillips Brooks about 1868 for the children 


‘From International Journal, December, 1937. 
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of his Sunday school, two or three years 
after a memorable Christmas eve in Beth- 
lehem. His church organist who was also 
superintendent of the Sunday school, 
wrote the music. 


‘Silent Night” was written about the 
middle of the nineteenth century by a 
young Austrian priest in Oberndorf by 
the name of Joseph Mohr. His friend, 
Franz Gruber, who was both village 
schoolmaster and organist, wrote the music. 
“We Three Kings” was written by John 
Hopkins in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. When you sing it, note the 


rhythm which suggests the swaying move 

ment of the camels, and the minor chord 

which suggest Oriental music. 

Hymn: “We Three Kings” 

PRAYER: Our Heavenly Father, thi 
Christmas day let us remember Jesus 
Let us remember the angels’ song 
“Glory to God in the highest, and o1 
earth peace, good will toward men,’ 
and dedicate our lives to follow Jesus 
the Prince of Peace. Amen. (Or “Int 
My Heart” might be sung as the fina 


prayer. ) 


Sohior eyeeh Young vople’s 


Departments 


by Hazel E. Anderson* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: 

Christmas 

Use a star as the focal point in your 
worship center this month. You can make 
one by cutting a five-pointed star in the 
side of an oatmeal box, covering the hole 
with oiled construction paper and putting 
a light bulb inside. The box may be paint- 
ed a dark color and hung against a dark 
wall covering. The star will then show up 
well even in daytime. 


December 4 


TueEeMeE: Light in a Dark World 

PRELUDE: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 

Catt To Worsuip: John 1:4-5 

Sone: “Watchman, Tell Us of the Night” 

PRAYER: (Let this be a prayer of thanks- 
giving for what Christ’s coming has 
meant in the world’s history. It should 
be offered by someone who has been 
asked before the worship service. ) 


LEADER: “The World Then” 

The world into which Christ came was 
an unhappy one. The people of Judea 
were a subdued and subjugated people. 
For centuries they had been subjected to 
the will of conquerors. Various nations, in 
turn, had dictated their lives, among them 
Persia, Egypt and Greece, with only a 
short period of freedom won by the Mac- 
cabees. Since 63 B.C. they had felt the 
heavy yoke of Roman rule. Rome was 
the mistress of the world and her domin- 
ions were vaster and stronger than those 
of any nation which had preceded her. In 
the little town of Bethlehem the people 
were uncertain. They did not know from 
one day to another when some tyrant 
might come to seize their homes and en- 
slave their children. 

Secularism was popular, especially 
among the ruling group. Men and women 
gave themselves to the pursuit of worldly 
matters. Their highest interests lay in the 
market place and in the sports arena. 

In the heart of many Jews was the hope 
that relief and redemption might come for 
they looked for a Messiah long promised. 
But the barriers of pride and prejudice 
kept many of them from being alert to the 
real issues of life. They were pious out- 


*Associate Editor, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania. 


The Light of 


wardly but inwardly there was emptiness 
Such was the world into which the Ligh 
came. 


Orrerinc: Sing “We Give Thee Bu 
Thine Own” during the taking of th 
offering. 

SpeciaAL Music 

Leaver: “The World Now” 

Now let us look at the world in whicl 
we find ourselves today. All about u 
there are those who feel insecure. Ther 
are thousands in the world who do no 
know what a new day may bring an 
whether they will have anything to eat. I: 
lands devastated by war homes have bee: 
destroyed and people set adrift. Ther 
are shortages of coal and clothing an 
food. Everywhere there is political in 
trigue and there is shifting sand under th 
foundations of many a government. Youn: 
men live in apprehension, wonderin: 
whether they will be called away fron 
home, school and business to military serv 
ice. 

Fear is everywhere apparent: fear o 
disease and death and of war with atomi 
bombs and disease germ invasions, fear o 
ideologies that might destroy our free 
doms. 

Secularism is unchecked. Official sta 
tisticlans show us that America spend 
more money betting on horse races tha: 
on building churches, more for whiske 
than for preaching Christ, more on cos 
metics and chewing gum than on mis 
sions. 

There is superficialty in religion,’ toc 
Great nations pray for peace but prepar 
for war. With the mouth some profes 
love and sacrifice but there is evidence i: 
their lives of bitterness and hatred. Eve 
within the churches there is dissension an 
strife. The church seems to have littl 
effect on the world about it. 

People are looking for a better tomor 
row. They will never find it in the Unite 
Nations, in treaties, in a higher standar 
of living, in education. It is found onl 
in the Light that came into a dark worl 
on the first Christmas. 


Sonc: “Brightest and Best of the Sons o 
the Morning” 

LEADER: Listen to the promises that th 
Word of God makes about Christ, th 
Light who has come. 


First Reader: “In him was life; and th 
life was the light of men.” 
Second Reader: “And the light shinet! 
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darkness; and the darkness compre- 
nded it not.” 

Third Reader: “The people that walked 
darkness have seen a great light: they 
at dwell in the land of the shadow of 
ath, upon them hath the light shined.” 
Fourth Reader: “For unto us a child is 
rn, unto us a son is given: and the gov- 
nment shall be upon his shoulder: and 
; name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
llor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
ther, the Prince of Peace.” = 
Fifth Reader: “Of the increase of his 
vernment and peace there shall be no 
d, upon the throne of David, and upon 
; kingdom, to order it, and to establish 
with judgment and with justice from 
nceforth even for ever. The zeal of the 
rd of hosts will perform this.” 


LENT MEDITATION: 

To us there is the challenge to discover 
d proclaim him who is born King of 
ags, Lord of lords, Saviour of the world. 
1e Light has shone in the darkness. We 
ust tear away what hides the light from 
e eyes of men and let the light pene- 
ite first into our own hearts and then 
ine out through us to others. 


,OSING PRAYER: Stanzas 1 and 4 of 
“Thou Didst Leave Thy Thronc” 


>cember 11. 


EME: The Light of a Star 

“The First Noel” 

LL TO Worsurp: Matthew 2:1-2,9 
nc: ‘The First Noel,” stanzas 1-4 


AYER: Ask four people to pray, giving 
thanks that the Light which: shone on 
the first Christmas has never been put 
out. 


RIPTURE: Job 9:1-4, 7-10; Psalm 147: 
1, 4-5 

nc: “We Three Kings of Orient Are” 
ks: ‘The Star Symbol” 


Leader: The. symbol that led the first 
ise Men to a discovery of Jesus was a 
ir, which has always been one of the 
st interesting symbols of man’s imag- 
ation. A star can best be seen at night, 
r the darkness shows its presence and 
aracteristics. As we look at the star 
fore us here, let us think of what it may 
present and of the meaning of the star 
at shone above the manger of the Christ- 
nild on the first Christmas. 


First Speaker: A star drives away the 
rkness.. A single star can pierce even 
e densest darkness. But a star shuts out 
e darkness only so long as it is not shut 
it.. If you shut the door or cover your 
es, you will not see the light of a star. 
hen the Wise Men saw the star, they 
llowed it. Some who saw it marveled 
it did nothing. Some did not even look 
» to see it. Herod tried to kill the One 
10 brought the Light. But the star still 
one. The brightness of the star spoke of 
e Babe of Bethlehem who is the Light 
the world. Wherever he is found in the 
art and life, darkness disappears. 


ELUDE: 


Second Speaker: A star gives warmth. 
ur “own sun is a star. If all the stars 
sre to be put out, we would be left in 
Idness. The Babe in the Manger came 
warm the world. Two men who walked 
ith Jesus on the road to Emmaus said, 
id not our hearts burn within us?” 

Third Speaker: A. star. has. an invisible 
fluence. The rays of light- can be sep- 
ated into different colors and there are 
any rays that we cannot see with the 
e, X-rays etc. Jesus sheds his influence 
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Wise ‘Men.”........+.Each15e 


on men in a quiet, invisible way which 
nobody can actually see. He makes a dif- 
ference in the life and so although we 
cannot see him, we can see the radiance 
of his spirit in the lives of his followers. 


Fourth Speaker: A star gives direction. 
The navigator of a ship sees the Southern 
Cross and finds his way. The navigator 
of a plane can find his way if he follows 
the sun. Christ gives direction for finding 
God as well as direction for living. He is 
the only safe Guide to follow. 

Fifth Speaker: Stars never go out. Their 
light keeps coming in a never-ending pro- 
cession of rays that give light, heat, en- 
ergy and direction. Through the ages, 
Christ has blessed the world. The Light 
that shone around the manger at Bethle- 
hem still shines in the world. Think of 
the cathedrals, orphanages, schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, missions and organizations 
of millions of Christians that have blessed 
the world. Instead of going out, the Light 
reaches farther and farther into the dark 
places of the world. The world cannot be 
too dark to shut out the light of Christ, 
any more than the darkness of night can 
shut out the light of the stars. “The light 
is still shining in the darkness, for the 
darkness has never put it out.” (John 1:5 


GuImeED PRAYER: 

Let us pray that our lives may be full 
of the light of Christ. (Pause for prayer.) 

Let us pray that through the light of 
Christ’s star, we may reach out to God. 
(Pause. ) 

Let us pray that tonight we may see 
again the star as the Wise Men saw it 
and that we may then worship. (Pause.) 

Let us pray that, having seen the star, 
we may never let its light cease to shine in 
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our lives. May darkness never prevail 
over us. (Pause.) | 
OFFERING: 


Leader: What shall we offer to the Lord 
for the Light of the World so that we 
might not have to live in darkness? 

Response: Let us present to him our 
gifts that, with them, his messengers may 
carry the light to the far corners of the 
earth. Let us lay our lives upon the altar 
too for him to use here and elsewhere to 
bring others to see the Light of the World. 


LEADER: 
Christmas night was a night of star and 


CHRISTMAS SUPPLIES 


from 
Christmas Bangle 


An attractive souvenir Pin 
in Christmas colors. Same 


BIZEAAS Cub pre slats late ele s\c1e 9 
...-Dozen 25c; 100 $1.50 


Ver 
: Programs 
“It’s Christmas.” Three 
separate programs: “Around the 


World,” “For Young and Old,” 
“And the Gifts Do Speak.” New 
and different; ready-to-use, Christ- 
centered; co.aplete......... 50c 


Christmas Cards 


Beautiful assortments in gi ft : 
boxes. Christ honoring folders 
...-Per box 50c, 60c and $1.00 


Handwork 


Books to color—Outline illustra- 
tions. “Christmas Story,” “The 


Bulletins 


Publicize your 


gram. 


Christmas 
“Nativity,” “Joy to the 
World,” ;.. f-:* 
Per 100,-$1.75; per 1,000, $12.00 


“Complete catalog upon ‘request. Write for your copy today. 


a 63; GOWNS 


{ Fine materials, beautiful work, 


pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 


samples on request. State 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 So. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


your 


CO-OPERATION 


——_——- 


¥ oe 
= Sunday School 


150 A Heneie 
POST CARD APPROACHES 


Original + Practical + Appealing 
tn WMessage and Art Work 


Prepared by us for the Encouragement 
of Children, Youth and Adults. 
ILLUSTRATED MESSAGES IN 
COLOR 

(Each with Scripture Text) 

60 Reminding the Absentee That They 
Were Missed. 

48 Bringing to the Members 
School’s Hearty Birthday Greeting 

15 Carrying to the Sick One Sunshine 
and Good Cheer 

27 Church Interest Announcements 
Priced $1.35 a Hundred; 75c for 50; 
25c a Doz. 


Buy a sizable sample assortment 


the 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


Helps for Sunday Schools and Churches 
Since 1848 

150 Nassau St., New York 
City Hall 


Toy NeeeX ss) near 


Jig-Saw 
Puzzle Cards 


Christmas messages 
with appropriate Bible 
verses. Easy to assem- 
ble. Four subjects, 
each 12c; dozen, $1.20% 


Flannelgraph 


“The First Christmas.” Twelve pages of col- 
ored figures on “flannelblot” stock and lesson 
LESS UA RRPIRROIO SUC OCICIC EC EACOP COLT ITN $1.00 


Christmas Buttons 


Beautifully lithographed in red» and green. Pin 
attachment. Same size as cut..........ee00% 
Ot Ce ear TIN MR ORE Dozen, 25c; 100, $2.00 


Offering Envelopes 


Christmas collectors, matching 
Bulletins, per 100, 70c; per 
1,000, $5.00.. Also Stocking dime 
collectors ...<... $5.00 per 100 


pro- 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, INC., 10 South Wabash Avenue, Dept. 53, Chicago 3, Tl. 
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12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment = 
for primary depart- c—n 
ments and complete M4 = 
checkrooms. i 


Write for 
Bulletin 


co. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


VOGEL - PETERSON 


ULPIT-CHOIR 


=. CONFIRMATION |. 
~ BAPTISMAL p>} 


song. Its loveliness and light should fill 
us our whole lives long. Then our hearts 
shall thrill through all the years as we re- 
member angels on a hill; and one lone 
star will bless us still when Christmas night 
comes once again. 


Sone: “Light of the World, We Hail 
Thee” : 
BENEDICTION 


December 18 


Tueme: The Light Shines in Our Hearts 

Worsuip CENTER: Beneath the lighted 
star that has been used each week, place 
Holman Hunt’s “The Light of the 
World,’ or another picture of Jesus 
standing at the door. 

PRELUDE: If possible, have some young 
person who plays a violin or a horn play 
Christmas carols. 

PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 
3:20. 

Sonc: “As With Gladness Men of Old” 


PicTuRE INTERPRETATION: 

The leader will find good interpreta- 
tions of the picture in Christ and the Fine 
Arts by Maus, page 261, and in The Gos- 
pel in Art by Bailey. From the visual- 
aids office of your denomination, it is pos- 
sible also to get a beautiful slide of this 
picture with an accompanying booklet 
which gives a fine and complete inter- 
pretation. 

SILENT MEDITATION 
LEADER: 

An artist once was asked why he had 
no latch on the door in his picture of 
Jesus at the door. He replied, ‘There is 
good reason. The latch is on the inside, 
waiting to be lifted as the owner chooses 
to answer his knock and let him enter.” 
It is up to us. Jesus stands waiting for us 
to let him in. At Christmas time, our 
hearts are open to those about us with 
new tenderness and love. Is there room 
for Christ, too? 

Soto: “O Jesus, Thou Art Standing,” 

stanza 1 
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Revelation 


- happy and useful. 


LEADER: 

God yearns more than we can know to 
guide us and answer our problems. If he 
did not, he would not have given Jesus, 
his only Son, to the world. Jesus called 
himself the Good Shepherd. He knows us 
all by name and cares for us just as a 
shepherd does his sheep, if we will let him. 
ScripTturRE: John 10:9-17 (to be read by 

several in unison) 
LEADER: 

God is helpless without our coopera- 
tion, for he will not force himself upon us. 
If we do not make room for him in our 
hearts and lives, he cannot come to live 
there. God knows how often our lives are 
poor and shabby when they might be 
He longs to be allowed 
to live in and through us. Can he? 
Soto: “O Jesus, Thou Art Standing,” 

stanza 2 


GumeED MEDITATION: 


Let us remember how God sent his only 
Son to the world on the first Christmas. 
(Pause) 

Let us think about all that we have in 
our lives to make us happy and thankful 
because God sent his Son. (Pause) 

Let us listen for God’s call to us to open 
the door of our hearts to let him enter. 
(Pause) 


Let us ask God to enter our hearts, that 
at this Christmas season, Christ may once 
again be born. (Pause) 

Soto: “O Jesus, Thou Art Standing,” 

stanza 3 
OrFertnG: To be taken while the piano 

continues to play the above hymn. 
Porm: 

CHRISTMAS EVE 
The door is on the latch tonight, 

The hearth-fire is aglow, 

I seem to hear soft passing feet— 

The Christ child in the snow. 


My heart is open wide tonight, 
For stranger, kith or kin; 
I would not bar a single door 
Where love might enter in. 
—Author Unknown 
PRAYERS: (To be given by several who 
have been asked before the worship 
service. The leader closes with a prayer 
of dedication.) 


December 25 


THEME: Keep the Light Shining 
PRELUDE: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 
Catt To Worsuip: Third stanza of “O 

Come, O Come, Immanuel” 

Sonc: “Angels from the Realm of Glory” 

ScripTuRE: John 1:1-14 (Use the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New Tes- 
tament.) 

Sone: “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear” 

LEADER: If we are to help shed abroad 
the Light of the world, we ourselves 
must walk in the light and be conduc- 
tors through which the light may shine 
to others. Listen to what Jesus said. 

First Reaper: John 8:12; 12:36 
(R.S. V.) 

SEconD READER: MattHew 5:14-16 
(R. S. V.) 

Sonc: “Brightest and Best of the Sons of 
the Morning” 

LEADER: 

Christ has told us that we are to be the 
light of the world. The world is a dark 
place but every genuine Christian can 
help to dispel the darkness by bringing to 


bear on life the Light of God through his 
life. When we walk through a dark room 
it is difficult to identify even familiar ob- 
jects. It is like that in our world today. 
People are confused and uncertain. The 
Christians of the world need to turn the 
light of Christ on all parts of life so that} 
our ideals, our motives, our actions and 
our attitudes may be clear. We dare not 
try to walk through the world in any} 
other way. 


A light is of no use if we hold it to 
ourselves tightly. One of its purposes is 
to lead. Just as there are beacon lights 
on hills and buildings throughout the 
country to guide planes to their destina- 
tion, so Christians should be steady sign- 
posts pointing ever upward to Christ. 

But before we can lead others to the 
Light of the World, we ourselves must be 
in that Light and of it. The light is not. 
in a bulb until. the current is turned on; 
a candle does not burn until it is lighted. 


Sonc: “As With Gladness Men of Old” 


First WisE Man: (The wise men might 
enter in costume.) 


I bring gold to the Christ-Child. I 
know that all of my worldly possessions 
and my hopes for success come from him. 
I offer my gold because I want to live for 
Christ and walk in his Light. 


Seconp Wise Man: 

I bring prayer and worship to the 
Christ-Child. I want to walk in the Light 
but I know that I can only do it when I 
worship in spirit and in truth. I want to 
put my worship of Christ above the wor- 
ship of everything else and to put him 
first in my life. 

Tuirp WisE Man: 

I bring myrrh, the symbol of suffering 
and sadness. I know that those who truly 
follow Christ will not have a smooth, easy 
life. I want to have courage to keep fol- 
lowing the Light even when the way is 
hard. I want to be willing to pay what- 
ever price is necessary to follow the Light 
even though it may cost me personal com- 
fort. 

LEADER: 

Today is Christmas. How shall we ob- 
serve it? Shall we make it truly a birth- 
day celebration for Christ or have we for- 
gotten him in the rush and activities of 
the past days? 

What will happen when Christmas Day 
is past? Will we forget what it has meant 
and will we be the same people we were 
before and let the world remain the same? 
Will we keep the light shining throughout 
the year or will we let it become dim be- 
cause we forget to honor Christ in our 
thoughts, our conversation and our ac- 
tions? Will we hold the light high in the 
world by our interest in the missionary 
work of our church? Each of us has the 
answer. 


Sone: “Just As I Am, Thine Own to Be” 


MepitaTion: (For silent thought) 

What shall I give to Christ today that 
will help to keep the light shining? Shall 
I promise to spend some time with him 
alone each day? Shall I offer my ability 
to my church? Shall I find richer fellow- 
ship with other Christians in the church 
each week? Shall I be more faithful in 
the church organizations to which I be- 
long? Shall I help my family to begin 
daily devotions? Shall I offer my fife 
for a church vocation? 

Orrermnc: To be taken while a quartet 
sings “Silent Night” 
PRAYER, followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 
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The Handbook of Day-Camping 


By Mabel Jobe. New York 17, Associa- 
tion Press, 1949. 189 p. $3.00. 

“What is Day Camping?” asks the au- 
thor of this book, who then proceeds to 
answer the question. Based on thirty 
years of general camping experience and 
day camp operation, this is a practical, 
working handbook which should be in the 
library of every person connected with a 
day camp. Some of the topics discussed 
are: starting a day camp, developing 
community interest, choosing and using a 
site, selecting and training staff, and what 
to do in a program. 

Leaders of established day camps may 
use this book in evaluating and improving 
their own situation. Those just beginning 
a day camp will find it invaluable. Per- 
sons with program responsibility will ap- 
preciate the rich resources in the .chap- 
ters containing suggestions of what to do, 
and how to do it. These ideas will also 
be of help to clubs or group leaders. 


There are even recipes for outdoor 
cooking, and a list of suitable supplies for 


a day camp of fifty children, in this very. 


complete manual. 
AGG. LG: 


A Student's Vocational Guide 


Prepared by The Student Christian 
Movement in New York State. New York 
19, The Student Christian Movement in 
New York State, 1949. 20 p. 


Here is a brief look at most of the voca- 
tions in the religious and social work 
fields in which students may be interested. 
It is welcome because most vocational 
guidance materials give little or no atten- 
tion to religious vocations. The Guide 
outlines “Kind of Work,’ ‘“‘College 
Courses,’ “Requirements,” and ‘Further 
Information” for each of the vocations 
covered. 

The reviewer notes a few omissions, 
notably the omission of a section on co- 
operative Christian work. In view of the 
growth of the Council movement, this is 
an unfortunate omission. The Table of 
Contents does indicate a section on re- 
ligious education “In Communities.” The 
body of the Guide, however, does not con- 
tain such a section. 

The Guide will be of special interest to 
high school seniors, college students, and 
counsellors in vocation. The reader will 
find answers to many of his questions 
about religious and social work vocations, 
and he will find sources to which he can 
go for answers to practically all of them. 
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The Candle of the Lord 

Myron T. Hopper. St. Louis, Bethany 
Press, 1948. 250 p. $2.00. 

There are many books of worship serv- 
ices for young people, but in few of 
them is guidance given for developing the 
services into living worship experience. 


November, 1949 


Out of his years as a counselor and 
teacher of youth, Dr. Hopper has pre- 
pared this book, which includes services 
on the Spiritual Life, Appreciation of God, 
the Christian Way, the Church, Needs of 
Man, the Christian World, and Steward- 
ship. Several services for special days are 
also provided. 

As important as the worship materials 
are the sections of the book designed to 
help the leader of worship understand the 
worship experience, the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the leader of worship, 
and the steps which must be taken in 
planning for group worship. 

Hy eR ss: 


Something to Stand On 

By Lewis L. Dunnington. 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
$2.50. 

This book is directed to older high 
school students and others who are facing 
problems of personal belief. The author is 
a minister interested in the lives and per- 
sonal religion of college students at the 
University of Iowa. It is his belief that 
the church today “has encrusted and al- 
most buried the simple, lovable, dynamic 
personality of Jesus beneath a load of 
man-made theological numbo-jumbo.” Al- 
though one may disagree with the au- 
thor’s theology, one cannot help admire 
the author's straight-forwardness and sin- 
cere statement of his personal convictions. 


New York, 
184 p. 


The book is composed of twenty sermons 
written in simple words and an easy style 
for reading. It is easy for the average 
reader to understand what the author is 
discussing. Some of the problems: ‘‘Why 
I believe in Christ,” ‘Hell,’ “Why Do 
Good Men Suffer?” and “Here We Take 
Our Stand.” Although there are many 
controversial statements, the book is stim- 
ulating reading. 

Dense 


A Guidebook to the Bible 


By Alice Parmelee. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1948. 331 p. $3.50. 


Miss Parmelee has rendered a real serv- 
ice to biblical scholarship in her present 
volume by bringing many of the best 
findings of the field down to the level of 
the average student and church school 
teacher. The scholar might object to her 
free use of imagination, however; but he 
cannot say it is carried too far. The au- 
thor treats the vast scope of Bible history 
in such a way as to encourage rather 
than frighten one. 

The title of the book is misleading since 
it creates the wrong impression of the 
contents. Miss Parmelee treats the subject 
under three large headings (1) the back- 
ground and development of the Old Testa- 
ment; (2) the background and develop- 
ment of the New Testament; and (3) the 
story of the Bible since its canonization. 
Such a sweep of information would give 
content to at least three full college courses, 


yet it is all confined to 315 pages. Each 
chapter is very brief, four to ten pages, 
with the discussion carefully condensed 
and written in an interesting style which 
carries the reader along in the romance 
of the history of the Bible. 

The author has not allowed herself, 
however, to become so confined to histori- 
cal and literary details as to lose sight of 
the unique spiritual factors that make the 
Bible the most important book ever writ- 
ten—the Word of God. This fine balance 
of factual with spiritual insight is espe- 
cially commendable, and will be welcomed 
by many. 

Here is a volume that is to be highly 
recommended to those who wish a -gen- 
eral survey of the whole Bible treated in 
the simplest and most direct terms. The 
conservative will be pleased with the clear 
treatment of the rational approach to the 
Bible that will guide him sympathetically 
to see the Bible as a product of history, 
yet preserve for him many of those ele- 
ments he holds so dear. The church 
school teacher will be helped by the great 
fund of skillfully presented background 
information. The minister will welcome 
the helpful review of his seminary Bible 
courses. 

aCe ES 


Understanding the 
New Testament 


By Ian W. Fraser. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 160 p. $1.75. 

Written by a New Zealand minister 
who at one time was youth assistant at a 
large New York City Presbyterian Church 
while doing graduate seminary work, this 
book is an elementary introduction to the 
books of the New Testament. 

After one chapter on how the New 
Testament came to be written and col- 
lected, the author discusses in successive 
chapters the authorship, historical back- 
ground, and content of each book. 

Simply and clearly written, it follows 
the trend of contemporary scholarship. It 
presents conclusions of research without 
going into all the details of evidence. 
Some conservatives may think it too ad- 
vanced; but the liberals may think it too 
cautious. However, it will be helpful to 
the minister and layman alike for review 
and new study. 


Tee 
Church and Community 
In the South 
By Gordon W. Blackwell, et al. Rich- 


mond, Virginia, John Knox Press, 1949. 
416 p. $6.00. 


This volume grows out of a “religious 
education re-study,’ projected under the 
executive direction of Dr. L. J. Sherrill 
and under the supervision of Dr. Edward 
D. Grant for the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. The volume is by no 
means a mere by-product, but will remain 
within easy reach of the desks of those 
who need: 

1. A better understanding of the heter- 
ogenous South by a study of the following 
areas: Allegheny, Tidewater-Piedmont, 
Lower Atlantic coastal plains, southern 
Florida, eastern old south, Appalachian, 
north-south border, Méississippi Delta, 
western old-south, central Oklahoma-Kan- 
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A Haddam House book that provides a 
refreshing lift for this post-Kinsey world. 
Dr. Bertocci shares with young people, 
their parents, and their counselors a real- 
istic philosophy of love and life. He shows 
us how much we could miss and lose with- 
out these codes that help us to make the 
I most of love. 


Vital questions as they were discussed ] 
in Dr. Bertocci’s classes at Boston Univer- J 
l sity, Harvard, and Boston Center for Adult 
] Education: “How can one deal with tempta- 
J tion and emotions?” “What does control 
mean?” “‘Does premarital sexual experi- l 
ence make any real difference in marital 
happiness?” Dr. Bertocci’s reasoned re- I 
plies suggest that we do not understand | 
I sex. until we see it in the light of our ] 
deeper human demand for love. Love, in 
| turn, finds its full meaning and growth in 
] 2 responsible human relationship involving 
2 home and children. I 


1 The author comes to the conclusion that | 
| the deepest joys in sex and love are the 
products ofself-confidence, mutual respect, 
and cooperative concern for values. 


This HADDAM HOUSE book should ! 
be read and re-read by all those interested | 
in young people and shes problems and by 4 
the young people themselves. 


I 
$2.50 | 

a 
+E 'Gly youused these | 


other books yet? l 
3) bol 
BEYOND THIS DARKNESS, $1.00 i 
Roger L. Shinn I 
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Do you hesitate to answer the questions 
asked by cra YOuns people?... 


writing 


Concordia 


BOO 
oS 


central Texas- 
Ozark- 


sas, southern Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, southern great plains, 
Ouachita, Rio Grande-Gulf. 

2. An authentic statement regarding the 
old South, taking into account physical 
factors, population migration, farm popu- 
lation and land use, farm tenancy, health 
and education. 

3. Equally authentic and careful study 
of the urban South, including metropol- 
itan areas, medium-sized cities, and small 
cities. 

4. Convincing statements regarding the 
implications of the sociological studies for 
the church. 

5. 213 pages devoted to the listing of 
significant community studies with suffi- 
cient digest material to make it a veritable 
mine of information. 

6. A technique for community self- 
study by local church leaders, with com- 
plete: outline of techniques and a review 
of the findings in selected communities. 


The above is, by no means, an index of 
the full content of this book, but it serves 
to show that we can here find an abun- 
dance of well-organized informational ma- 
terial and clear technique for a realistic 
study by the church of its sociological 
climate. 

As one reads the accounts of the’ self 
surveys by carefully selected Presbyterian 
churches, one is bound to say that here is 
a start in the right direction. 

One might quarrel with the choice of 
problem areas, on the basis of felt need on 
the part of the persons who intend to do 
the self-survey. However, one quickly 
modifies one’s own objection by saying, 
“Felt need is a good place to start.” If 
churches which subsequently carry for- 
ward the self-survey idea, will read this 
book, they are almost certain to select 
problem areas for study which are both 
realistic and comprehensive. 

H. H. K. 


Vital Facts of Life 


A Christian View of Sex and Life 


by Pastor Carl H. Harmon and Dr. E. W. Marquardt, M. D. 


Required Reading for Every Adolescent, 


Parent, and Youth Counsellor 


When young people ask about sex, courtship, marriage, and 
other subjects of vital importance to them, they expect accurate, 
honest, forthright answers. You can give them valuable aid— 
build confidence—and guide their footsteps along the right 
paths—if you will lean-on the intimate, detailed knowledge and 
rich experience of the minister and doctor who collaborated in 
“Vital Facts of Life’. 

Get your copy at your religious book store, or order from the 
publisher. 126 pages—6” x 834’—15 illustrations — 
Cloth covered 


Publishing House 


$] 75 


3558W So. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 
Ce 
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Christianity and 
American Education 

By Edwin H. Rian. San Antonio, 
Texas, The Naylor Company, 1949. 272 
p. $3.00. 

Within the last year, an unusual num- 
ber of books discussing the relationships of 
religion and education in the light of the 
American principle of the separation of 
Church and State, have come from the 
press. This is another one. In his first 
sentence, the author states, ‘““The purpose 
of this book is to picture Protestant edu- 
cation as it is today.” The picture he 
paints is a dark one, and we trust un- 
justifiably so. | 

The book is divided into three sections 
—Public Schools, Roman Catholic Schools 
and Protestant Schools, with the last chap- 
ter devoted to the development of a 
Protestant philosophy of education com- 
parable to that of the Roman Catholics. 
The first section is the best, although it is 
not comparable to a similar treatment in 
J. Paul Williams’ The New Education and 
Religion, or Hauser’s Teaching Religion in 
the Public School. 

It would seem that Dr. Rian did not 
acquaint himself with the latest trends in 
higher education, since he condemns it as 
anti-religious (page 108). The textbooks 
he cites and criticizes in discussing the 
secularization of education are old, some 
of them bearing a publication date in the 
first decade of our century; only a few 
were published within the last ten years. 

His treatment of Roman Catholic edu- 
cation is more objective, although its his- 
tory appears to be one long struggle to ob- 
tain public funds. Dr. Rian heartily com- 
mends the Manifesto of Protestants and 
Others United. He agrees, however, with 
Roman Catholic theory that education 
must have a basic philosophy upon which 
it stands, and states that “the extensive 
and thorough-going philosophy of educa- 
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tion which American Catholics have pro- 
pounded is really at the core of the sys- 
tem and the underlying cause for its 
strength.” (p. 139) 


It is at this point that Dr. Rian feels 
that Protestant education has fallen down, 
even the Lutherans with their parochial 
‘schools. His answer is a system of 
Protestant—he does not like the term “‘pa- 
rochial schools”—education similar to the 
Roman Catholic system and based on a 
philosophy of education outlined in the 
last chapter of his book. He would ad- 
yocate its control by parents, as already 
practiced by the National Association of 
Christian Schools launched by the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals, whose 
philosophy and theology he accepts. 

Dr. Rian criticizes church-related col- 
leges for using “non-Christian” teachers 
and lecturers but does not define “non- 
Christian.” 

The author’s attitude toward weekday 
religious education on released time is re- 
gretable. There are some real errors in 
fact here which are undoubtedly based on 
lack of information. He has not consulted 
representative writings of recognized au- 
thorities in the field—at any rate, there is 
no mention of them. His estimate of the 
accomplishments of the movement is in- 
adequate and he passes over the McCol- 
lum decision as unimportant with a casual 
one-sentence reference. 


While the book has its values, its basis 
upon a narrow interpretation of Christian 
philosophy and its disavowal of the pub- 
lic school system contrary to general Prot- 
estant opinion, militate against its contri- 
bution to a field where tolerance and 
thinking unclouded by emotion are espe- 
cially needed today. 

L. V. MCG. 


Kierkegaardian Philosophy in 
The Faith of a Scholar 


By David F. Swenson and edited by 
Lillian M. Swenson. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1949. 160 p. $2.50. 


Seven addresses by the discoverer and 
popularizer of the great Danish theologian 
Soren Kierkegaard are here published 
posthumously. 

Given between the years of 1926 and 
1936 to Minnesota audiences—Dr. Swen- 
son being professor and head of the de- 
partment of philosophy at the University 
of Minnesota—these addresses offer some 
remarkable insights into religious life and 
experience which have striking similarity 
to more recent thought. 

Only one instance can be given. In a 
penetrating lecture on “Progress in Relig- 
ious Thought,’’ Dr. Swenson disassociates 
the great intellectual advances made in 
the last century in many phases of relig- 
ious knowledge from any real advance in 
the religious quality of individual life. He 
Singles out the enormous researches of 
biblical criticism and of the life of Jesus 
and the early church to show that more 
is needed to be genuinely Christian than 
these. 

Written in a simple style, the book none- 
theless is meaty and full of ideas to be 
read slowly and studied carefully. It is 
the transmutation of Kierkegaardian ideas 
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Coming November 14... THE 


WAY TO POWER 
AND POISE 


The NEW Book of Daily Devotions 
by E. STANLEY JONES 


The Key to a New Life for YOU! 


The Key to Inner Release for every man and woman today— 
release from the tensions of worry, anxiety, and frustration— 
release into peace and poise through surrender to God. 


The Key to New Creative Power—power that can make life 
over, power that will strengthen and sustain the human spirit 
through all adversity. 


52 Weeks of Daily Meditation—step-by-step guidance to the 
Source of physical and spiritual well-being—guidance out of 
self-centered slavery into God-given freedom and victory. 


384 PAGES e POCKET SIZE e Just ba Row 


At Your Bookstore... Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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Community Bes 


Christian We Community cl 
Educati 
rae | Keron. Cheon 


By 


svralses By TILFORD T. SWEARINGEN 


Here is a practical interpretation of the Conference on 
Christian Education and the Community sponsored by 
the International Council of Religious Education .. . 
emphasizing the power of the community (common liv- 
ing together) as an educator, awakening ministers and 
lay leaders to their responsibility of redirecting influ- 
ences which hinder Christian living, and giving proper 
instructions for united local work in developing the 
abundant life Christ came to bring. 


$2 


At Your Bookstore or 


THE BETHANY PRESS—St. Louis 3, Mo. 


by Dr. Swenson, with his own touches of 

originality, into thought patterns more 

meaningful for American Protestantism. 
L. P. 


You Can Read the Bible 

By Charles D. Spotts. Philadelphia 2, 
The Christian Education Press, 1949. 127 
p- $1.50. 


Books to assist in the understanding of 
the Bible are always needed, particularly 
as tools for use with young people. ‘This 
book grew out of articles written for a 
denominational youth magazine. 

It should be equally useful in adult 
classes which want to know “what the 
Bible’s all about’? and which are looking 


for an alternate to cover to cover reading. 
He suggests four ways of reading the 
Bible: by authors, as history, by investi- 
gating its great religious beliefs, and as a 
source of comfort and help. 

Gut Ke 


The Effective City Church 
Murray H. Leiffer. Nashville 2, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 232 p. $2.75. 


This is a book which should be seriously 
studied in every city church and church 
federation. Its use by a study group rep- 
resenting the various organizations and de- 
partments in the congregational life would 
mean a constructive evaluation of the 
church and its community relationships, 
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to own and to give 


* Devotional— 
Inspirational 


% ABUNDANT LIVING, by E. 
Stanley Jones. Inspiring daily 
readings that lead step by step 
to mental and spiritual maturity. 
Pocket size, 384 pages. $1.25 


% MAKING A CO OF LIFE, by 
Roy L. Smith. How to apply the 
practical laws of the = spirit— 
and make a go of life! Pocket 


size, 352 pages. $1.25 
% MEDITATIONS FOR MEN, by 
Daniel Russell. Brief readings 


for busy men—plain_ thinking 
and virile faith. Pocket size, 384 
pages. $1.25 


* MEDITATIONS FOR WOMEN, 
edited by jean B. Abernethy. 
Written by women for women— 
spiritual refreshment for every 
day. Pocket size, 384 pages. 

$1.25 


x% REMEMBER NOW ... , by 
Walter D. Cavert. Keyed to the 
needs of youth, these readings 
offer daily fellowship with God. 
Pocket size, 224 pages. $1.25 


% THE WAY, by €E. Stanley 
Jones. Day-by-day guidance into 
the lasting peace and joy of the 
Christian way of life. Pocket 
size, 384 pages. $1.25 


MORE HILLTOP VERSES AND 
PRAYERS, by Ralph S. and 
Robert —. Cushman. Simple, 
beautiful poems of devotion, ar- 
ranged with scripture and orig- 
inal prayers. $1 


FATHER, WE THANK THEE, by 
William A. Clough. 200 graces 
and 100 prayers for the family 
—simply worded, marked by 
beauty and understanding. $1.25 


* Daily Devotions 


At your bookstore . . . 


* Selected Poetry 


PRAYER POEMS, compiled by 
O. V. and Helen Armstrong. 
238 poems that are prayers and 
63 poems about prayer. Exten- 
sively indexed, $1.75 


POEMS WITH POWER to 
Strengthen the Soul, compiled by 
James Mudge. 1,348 poems of 
hope, courage, and_ inspiration, 
arranged under 25 themes. $1.95 


* For All the Family 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, by 
Walter R. Bowie. The thrilling 
pageant of the Bible told in 
vivid story form, _ Full-color 
Copping illustrations. 548 Re Ss 

aS) 


¥ Biography 


MAHATMA GANDHI: An Inter- 
pretation, by E. Stanley Jones. 
A_ significant study of India’s 
spiritual leader—a challenge and 
inspiration to every Christian. 

2 


PAPA WAS A PREACHER, by 
Alyene Porter, The gay and 
heartwarming story of life in a 
Parsonage, by one _ of the 
“preacher’s kids.” Illustrated. 

$1.50 


RURAL PARISH! by Anna Laura 
Gebhard. A delightful story of 
trials and triumphs in a_ rural 
parish, told by a young minister’s 
bride. IMustrated. $1.50 


Abin gdon-Cokesbury Press 
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an opportunity to assess weaknesses befor 
it is too late, and to Jay the strategy fo 
future growth and service. 

Mr. Leiffer, a professor of sociology, has 
had wide experience in the study of urba 
sociology and church administration, in 
developing techniques for analyzing a 
church, and in planning with churches to 
meet new conditions in the light of com- 
munity change. His book is based on the 
concept: “No urban area is static. If it 
is to be effective, the church dare not be 
less dynamic than the community itself.” 

As one reads the book and studies the 
numerous charts and graphs, he finds 
himself repeatedly asking the question, “Is 
my church like that?” And if Protestant- 
ism is to survive in the United States, 
members of urban churches must find the 
answers to questions related to the present 
health and future growth of their congre- 
gations. 

Mr. Leiffer helps in such analysis by 
dealing with questions of patterns of city 
growth, influence of urbanization on peo- 
ple and the church, the methods by which 
the church may develop its program ef- 
fectively to reach people in different type 
of city communities. 


The Atomystic Way 


By Warner Tabb. New York 7, The 
Exposition Press, 1948. 63 p. $2.00. 


This book of free verse is a poetic 
blending of science and mysticism by < 
philosophical engineer and inventor in 
search of new understanding of the facul. 
ties of mind. Although the book is re. 
freshing reading at times, one often ha: 
the feeling that the poet is very befuddlec 
as he attempts to express himself in z 
highly intellectual way. It has limited ap. 
peal. 


H.F.S. 


Disk 
Answer from Amsterdam 

By Cecil Northcott. Boston, The Pil 
grim Press, 1949. 64 p. $.75. 

This distinguished British Congregation 
alist takes a new look at his own denom 
ination in the light of the Amsterdam As 
sembly. He likes what he sees. He be 
lieves the World Council is no threat t 
those who cherish the freedom of the loca 
congregation, for freedom implies the righ 
of one congregation or denomination t¢ 
join with others for the common goal. 

Congregationalism’s high evaluation o 
the importance of the local church, it 
trust of liberty, its confidence in the laity 
its historic concern for the rights of man 
and its evangelistic passion are gift 
which it brings to the larger family o 
Christians. 

This booklet should have some sequels 
“Methodism in the light of Amsterdam,’ 
ditto for Presbyterianism, Lutheranism, anc 
a half dozen more. And if they had wha 
this book does not have, questions fo 
study and references for further reading 
so much the better. 

G. E. K, 


Additional Books Received 


*Tue ANCESTRY OF OuR ENGLISH Bi 
BLE. By Ira Maurice Price. Revised Edi 
tion by William A. Irwin and Allen F 
Wikgren. New York, Harper and Broth 


*To be reviewed 


International Journal of Religious Educatioi 


ers, 1949. 349 p. $3.75. 

*CaLL TO CuRIsTIAN Action. By D. R. 
Sharpe. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1949. 123 p. $1.50. 

*CHRISTIAN WAyS FoR COLLEGE Days. 
By Harry Gordon Goodykoontz. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, John Knox Press, 1949. 
78 p. $1.00. 

*DocmaTics iN OvrTLINE. By Karl 
Barth. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1949. 155 p. $3.75. 

*THE DREAM GATE. By Marcus Bach. 
Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1949. 318 p. $3.00. 

*THE EFFICIENT CHURCH OFFICER. By 
Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff. New York 10, 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1949. 175 
p. $2.00. 

*Hinpu View or Curist. By Swami 
Akhilananda. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1949. 291 p. $3.00. 

*JESUS IN PORTRAITS OF VERSE. By 
Estelle Blanton Barber. Dallas 8, The 
Kaleidograph Press, 1949. 184 p. $3.00. 

Tue Lire Tuat Never Enps. St. 
Louis, Concordia Publishing House, 1949. 
168 p. $2.00. Prepared under the auspi- 
ces of the Literature Board of The Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod. Thirty 
funeral sermons by various authors, deal- 
ing with both normal and abnormal situ- 
ations. 

*THE MAn Born To Be Kine. By Dor- 
othy L. Sayers. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 339 p. $3.75. 

*THEe MAN From NAzareTH. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 282 p. $3.00. 

*TuHE MoDERN READER’S GUIDE TO THE 
Biste. By Harold H. Watts. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. 524 p. $3.75. 

*THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILIZATION. By 
Albert Schweitzer. New York, The Mac- 


1000 Rooms —1000 Baths 


ERE, in parallel columns, are The 
King James and Moffatt translations 
of The New Testament. Read the 


type sample below, and see how this wonderful 
volume demonstrates its own usefulness. Don’t 
choose between The King James and The Moffatt 
—take both—and in one volume! 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


1 In my former volume, The- 
ophilus, I treated all that 
Jesus began by doing and teach- 
ing down to the day when, after 
issuing his orders by the holy 
Spirit to the disciples whom he 
had chosen, he was taken up to 


MOFFATT 


teachers. 


Cloth, 657 pp. 


aps offatt PARALLEL NEW 
TESTAMENT 


A great book for Bible 
Invaluable for 
anyone seeking clarification 
of difficult passages. 

Price only $2.00 


Ask your bookseller to show you 
other editions of The Moffatt Bible 


HARPER & BROTHERS * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


1 Tue former treatise have I made, 
O Theophilus, of all that Jesus de- 
gan both to do and teach, 

2 Until the day in which he was taken 
up, after that he through the Holy 
Ghost had given commandments unto 
the apostles whom he had chosen: 


KING JAMES 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests en- 
joy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice of 
1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shopping 
district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most  outstand- 
ing hotel value. Write for booklet 1. 
Single room with bath from 


Double <* “ “ 


Prince George 


Hotel yt 2b 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ — Munuger 
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SELECT ELLT ESTEE 


PCC 


Stories of Hymns 
We Love 


By Cecilia Margaret Rudin, M. A. 


Best known and richest treasury of hymn_ stories—NEW 
ENLARGED. You will thrill to the heart warming 


stories behind such all time favorites as “America The 
Beautiful’’, ‘Silent Night’’, ‘“‘Lead on, O King Eternal’’. 


A church leader writes, ‘‘The book, ‘Stories of Hymns 


We Love’ received and I am so delighted with it that 
: I am enclosing $5.00 for 4 more. I know of nothing 
finer for gifts to my sons and daughters and their families. Thank you. 


MORE STORIES—COVER 400 YEARS—ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY 


1949 
ENLARGED : @ 
: Geeilia 
EDITION organic 
| Radin 
Ps 
Order today 


This beautiful book opens to your understanding the hearts and souls of in- 


through your spired hymn writers and composers. Delights young and old. 


bookstore or 
direct from 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Publishers of 
THE BOOK OF LIFE 


Richly bound in two colors, beautifully printed at $1.25. Add 10c Mailing. 


1018 S. Wabash, Dept. RE Chicago 5 


millan Company, 1949. 347 p. $5.00. 

*PUNISHMENT WITHOUT CRIME. By S. 
Andhil Fineberg. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1949. 337 
p. $3.50. 

*TuHE REALITY OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
By Henry Bett. New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1949. 159 p. $2.25. 

*RuRAL WELFARE SERVICES. By Benson 


Y. Landis. Morningside Heights, N. Y., 
Columbia University Press, 1949. 201 p. 
$3.00. 

THE Snowpen-Doucrass SuNDAY 


Scuoo.t Lessons 1950. By Earl L. Doug- 
lass) New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. 467 p. $2.50. Practical Ex- 
positions of the International Sunday 
School Lessons. 

* TREASURY OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
Edited by Stanley I. Stuber and Thomas 
Curtis Clark. New York 17, Association 
Press, 1949. 832 p. $5.00. 

*210 More CxHorc— SERMONS FOR 
CurmpDReN. By G. B. F. Hallock.. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. 305 p. 
$2.75. 
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World Convention to Include 
I. C. R. E.'s Quadrennial 


CHICAGO, Ill—The World Conven- 
tion on Christian Education, to be held in 
Toronto, Canada, August 10 to 16, 1950, 
will not only be a significant gathering 
in itself but will be the occasion for other 
important meetings of American groups. 
The International Council of Religious 
Education is foregoing a separate conven- 
tion program for its 22nd Quadrennial 
Convention. Instead, it is urging its con- 
stituency to attend the World Convention. 
The business of the Quadrennial Conven- 
tion will be held at a territorial meeting 
of the workers of the United States and 
Canada, which will parallel similar meet- 
ings from other countries. One of the 
sessions calls for such regional meetings, 
where the workers from different sections 
of the world may meet as groups to dis- 
cuss problems peenaey to their own situa- 
tions. 

The related meetings are: 

The World Institute on Christian Edu- 
cation, July 22 to August 5, for a selected 
group of persons who will give detailed 
study to problems of Christian education. 


The International Conference on Chil- 


Protestant Radio 
Commission Sponsors 


Network Series 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A significant net- 
work radio series sponsored by local or- 
ganizations is being broadcast over Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company:stations. The 
program, ‘Someone You Know,” began 
September 29 and will be heard for thir- 
teen weeks. The time is Thursday eve- 
ning, 10:30 to 11:30, EST, MST and 
PST, and 9:30 to 10:00 CST. 


“Someone You Know” shows the place 
the minister as counselor and friend to 
his people. Each program deals with an 
important human difficulty, such as “The 
Christian answer to marital infidelity,” 
“Juvenile delinquency,” and ‘Retirement 
and later maturity.” Each program con- 
sists of a vivid drama, followed by a dis- 
cussion by a panel of experts including 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. William C. 
Menninger, Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, 
Professor Ross Snyder and Dr. Roy A. 
Burkhart. 


Communities not now receiving this 
program, either live or transcribed, should 
communicate with the Rev. Everett C. 
PARKER, Protestant Radio Commission, 
297 Fouth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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dren's Work, August 7 to 9, sponsored by 
the Committee on Religious Education of 
Children of the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

The annual meeting of the North 
American Council of the United Chris- 


tian Youth Movement, to be held imme- 


diately following the Convention. 

This mid-century World Convention is 
catching the imagination and arousing the 
enthusiasm of people in many lands. Ad- 
dresses by well-known Christian leaders of 
various countries, worship programs, small 
discussion groups, demonstrations of audio 
and visual aids, and exhibits are among 
the features of the program. The theme 
of the Convention is ‘Jesus Christ— 
Teacher and Lord.” The program as a 
whole will major on a consideration of the 
contemporary world and its implications 
for Christian leaders of all age groups. 
Ample time will be provided also for fel- 
lowship and recreation. 

The Convention will be housed at the 
University of Toronto. The Dominion of 
Canada, through the hearty cooperation 
of all its Protestant communions, and its 
expressed eagerness to afford proper en- 
tertainment, is preparing a most hospit- 
able welcome to the delegates. Canada’s 
scenic beauties offer alluring side trips to 
the many who will combine their Conven- 
tion attendance with vacation tours. 

For further information and _ registra- 
tion, write to the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


Christmas Gifts in Braille 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Religious books 
in Braille are recommended as Christmas 
gifts to blind children by the John Milton 
Society, which is the agency of the Prot- 
estant churches to serve the blind. Con- 
tributions from church school classes. or 
other organizations will be used by the 
Society to send one or more of the follow- 
ing books to needy blind children: 

Christmas Carols, $1.00; Children’s 
Book of Bible Stories, $3.00; Song of Our 
Syrian Guest, $.50; Prayers for Younger 
Children, $.50; Prayers for Older Chil- 
dren, $.50; A Book of Religious Poems, 
$1.00; a one year’s subscription (special 
offer) to Discovery, a magazine for boys 
and girls, $5.00. 

Gifts should be sent to John Milton 
Society, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. It is requested that they be sent 
before Christmas in order that the chil- 
dren may receive the books as gifts on 
Christmas Day. 
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Miss FRANCES Goa who _ has ae! 
the Council as Religious Education Con) 
sultant, has been elected Executive of the| 
Council 


NEWARK, N. J.—The New _ Jersey) 
Council of Churches recently purchased al 
new headquarters building at 65 Central 
Ave., 
its predecessors, | 
School Association and the New Jersey} 
Council of Religious Education, havel 
leased space in Newark since 1908 when 
the’ Sunday School Association moved to) 
that City. | 

In addition to attractive offices on the] 
first and second floors, i 


the third floor| 
rooms, including a kitchen, will provide aj 
central location for committee meetings.| 
Dr. Epwarp ALLEN Morris, a Trenton} 
pastor, was recently elected President of} | 
the New Jersey Council. Mr. Henry} 
Reep Bowen is Executive Secretary. 


} 
i 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Brooklyn pif 
vision of the Protcaat Council of the} 
City of New York recently announced that} 
the Rev. J. Buarne Fister, formerly as-| 
sistant pastor of the Salem Reformed) 
Church of Rochester, N. Y., has been ap-| 
pointed Director of Christian Education.) 


The Protestant Council also announced)} 
schools this fall. 


CORTLAND, N. Y.—Rev. Gzorce R.| 
Comss, former Navy Chaplain, has been) 


i 
by 


designated as the secretary of the Cort-) 
land, N. Y., Council of Churches. He suc-|| 
ceeds Rev.. JoHN C.)Witson who re- 
signed to become pastor of the Methodist 
Church in Central Bridge. 


OMAHA, Nebr.—The Omaha Councill 
of Churches opened its fall program with) 
a Sunday school superintendents’ dinner) 
with Dr. FRANK GorMAND of the Univer-) 
sity of Omaha speaking on “Following| 
Christ in the Church School Program.”) 
The Omaha School of Christian Service,| 
sponsored by the Leadership Training) 
Committee of the Christian Education De-| 
partment, was opened October 31 with) 
sessions held simultaneously in four dis- 
tricts of the city. Rev. W. Bruce Hapiey| 
is executive secretary of the Omaha Coun-| 


cil. 


KIRKWOOD, Mo.—The Missouri} 
Council of Churches sponsored November 
6 as “Missouri Go-to-Church-and-Sunday-| 
School Day.” For a number of years hun-| 
dreds of churches in Missouri annually 
have observed this special day. This year) 
it had special significance as a phase of} 
the United Evangelistic Advance. Around 
the theme, “Building Together a Right- 
eous State,” materials such as a worship 
service, posters for store windows, articles 
for the newspapers, and suggestions for a} 
community-wide emphasis were made; 
available from the state council. 
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... and their lives are individual in their needs and wants. ; 
Ministers particularly have many extraordinary problems 
with regard to unforeseeable sickness and accidents. 


and HERE IS A NEW “CUSTOM-BUILT INSURANCE POLICY’* 
TAILORED TO YOUR OWN INDIVIDUAL NEEDS! 


IT COVERS: 
Disability at Home 
Disability in Hospital 
Disability caused by Accident 
Disability caused by Sickness 


PROVIDES: 

Hospital care 

Nursing 

Surgery 

and for your whole family, too! 


*FOR EXAMPLE: = 


disabled 
35 and are totally 

se you are under jum you 
Se ets, only $5.00 quarterly premuurn ¥ 
by acciden h for 104 weeks. If 


ont 
Id get $75.00 every m oe 
oe is accident your beneficiary would get $2 


ing sickness 
$2 500; confining sic 
two hands or eyes, 9% vie 
“7 ey month up to 14 months. There ee see 
‘ efits in the new ADVANCE policy. eee 
ee expense reimbursement and surgica 
(e) 


fits also available. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY > 


2 
1 
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We have developed a brand new type of Health and Accident In- 
surance, THE ADVANCE POLICY, designed for ministers and 
their families—with the radical new innovation of a graded premi- 
um cost—issued in units—the cost is based on your age at time of 
issuance of policy. The basic $75 unit, ranging from $4.50 a 
quarter for a man under 30 to $8.25 if he waits until 50 or 55. 
It’s new—it’s adjustable so that you can build an Accident and 
Health program to fit your purse and personal need. 


If you are a minister or full-time reli- 
gious worker, be sure to write for com- 
plete information. Fill out coupon today. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 
(Legal Reserve Life Insurance) 
100R West Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please 


send me your latest information describing the NEW 
CUSTOM-BUILT ADVANCE POLICY. 
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WICHITA, Kan.—The Wichita Coun- 
cil of Churches, in cooperation with the 
Wichita City Teachers’ Association, re- 
cently sponsored a Sunday breakfast ses- 
sion honoring all new public school teach- 
ers in Wichita. Each church sent one or 
more representatives to act as hosts and 
hostesses. The teachers were given a warm 
welcome to the city. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.-—The Minne- 
apolis Church Federation has prepared a 
welcome booklet, Beyond My Parish. This 
is sent to each new church leader as he 
comes to the city. The cooperative work 
of the churches is explained and an invi- 
tation given for the minister and his fam- 
ily to participate in interdenominational 
activities. Rev. Howarp G. Witry, Exec- 
utive Secretary, announced that Muss 
IMOGENE ScuIck has become Administra- 
tive Asisstant in the Federation. Dr. EARL 
F. BAUMHOFER is Associate Executive Sec- 
retary. Forty weekday religious education 
teachers held a two-day institute on 
“Christian Growth and Curriculum En- 
richment.” It was estimated that 20% of 
the boys and girls enrolled last year in 
Minneapolis weekday religious education 
classes were not identified with any church 
or church school. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Rev. Joun W. 
Harms of the Chicago Church Federation 
announced on October 1 that Dr. Joun 
H. SuHorr had begun work as Executive 
Director of a new Bureau of Research 
and Planning created in the Department 
of Church Development and Comity. The 
Church Federation has had a part time 
program of research and survey since 
1943. The creation of the new Bureau 
with an expanded program supported by 
seven denominational church extension 
boards in Chicago, represents an expan- 
sion of the efforts to secure specific in- 
formation about community needs before 
new churches are established or relocated. 

Dr. Shope comes to Chicago from Pitts- 
burgh where he has served as Research 
Director of the Council of Churches of 
Christ of Allegheny County. He holds 
a M.A. Degree from Columbia University 
and a Ph.D. Degree from the University 
of Pittsburgh. Dr. Shope is an ordained 
minister of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church and has been minister of churches 
in Gladland and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Council of 
Churches of Buffalo and Erie County 
have for the past year employed the Rev. 
Rozpert O. SmitrH as director of their 
College Work Department which maintains 
a religious ministry to college students in 
Buffalo. The department supplies the 
Protestant churches of Buffalo with names 
of students and encourages them to 
strengthen their own college age program. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
-HURCH BULLETIN [ff tive and economical. Over 7,000 
Ba uaaice IN USE. They increase attend- 
ILLUMINATED BY if 7 os 
(ELECTRICITY. ance, interest and _ collections. 
IMTHNGUANGEALE Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
WILLUAST A from Pastors. Write today for il- 
LIFE TIME us. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, Ja. 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN | 


A monthly newsletter called Scan (Stu- 
dent Christian Association News) will be 
published this year. 

Under the guidance of the Rev. RALPH 
M. GARMICHAEL, director of Christian 
Education of the Council, five leadership 
education schools were opened in the city 
following Religious Education Week. The 
Council has recently employed, one day a 
week, a professionally trained and experi- 
enced supervisor for their weekday re- 
ligious education work. The new worker 
is Mrs. Paut E. Keer, of Orchard 
Park Presbyterian Church. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester 
Federation of Churches, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. DaniEL W.. STAFFELD, Di- 
rector of Weekday Religious Education, 
opened 131 weekday classes in 33 differ- 
ent churches throughout the city the 


week of September 26. Mrs. Ernar T.— 


ANDERSON is Supervisor of elementary 
classes and Rev. STANLEY BoRDEN is 
supervisor of high school classes. 


TULSA, Okla.—The annual convoca- 
tion of the Oklahoma Council of Churches 
was held at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Enid September 28-29. The program 
centered around the United Evangelistic 
Advance. The speakers were Dr. H. H. 
McConneE.ut of the Department of Evan- 
gelism of the Federal Council of Churches 
and the Rev. Harry C. Munro of Texas 
Christian University. 


Vacation School Held 
For Children of Air 


Force in Japan 

TACHIKAWA AFB, HONSHU, JA- 
PAN—The Tachikawa Air Force Base 
Chapel, in keeping with the American 
custom, inaugurated a two-weeks’ vacation 
church school this summer. This base is 
about twenty miles west of Tokyo. For 
over three months supplies had been se- 
cured from publishing houses in the Unit- 
ed States by mail, from stores in Manila 
(picked up by flyers making their regular 
flights on Troop Carrier) and from count- 
less little stores in Japan. 

It took the combined efforts of the 
374th Troop Carrier Wing Chaplain, 
Capt. Maurice D. Fulkerson, more than 
fifty of the wives on the base, the chapel 
organist, many Japanese nationals, the 
548th Engineer Service Battalion Band 
from Murayama, Japan, and all the moth- 
ers on the base, to plan and operate this 
two-weeks’ school. 

On July 1, thirty-six women canvassed 
homes in the Tachi Dependent Housing 
area asking names and ages of children 
who would be interested in attending the 
school. More than 275 youngsters were 
enrolled. 

On the opening day of the school, July 
15, two large flat-bed GI trucks, decorated 
with the blue and yellow Bible school col- 
ors, and led by a band from the 548th 
Engineer Service Battalion, paraded 
through the dependent area. Following 
these were six busses also decorated in the 
Bible school colors carrying the children, 
who sang Christian songs. 
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About 250 children took part in the 
procession, which then went to the Wing) 
Chapel where the children were assigned 
to classes. The classes lasted from 8:30 
until 11:30 A.M. daily and included be- 
ginner, primary, junior and intermediate 
departments. The entire staff, including 
superintendent, principals, secretaries, or- 
ganists and pianists, and handicraft direc- 
tors, consisted of about fifty-three persons. 

During the recess each day, the chil- 
dren were furnished with a glass of milk 
and some cookies, paid for by the Prot-' 
estant denominational fund. In addition, 
a picnic on the final day of the school 
was held, with mothers furnishing the’ 
food. 

A daily vacation Bible School Paper 
was also prepared which each child car-. 
ried to his home at the end of the day’s 
session. This newspaper made quite a def- 
inite impression on the parents and aided 
in teacher-parent cooperation. 

On the final night, July 29, at the grad- 
uation service, each child was presented 
with a graduation certificate. Each de- 
partment was allotted fifteen minutes to 
give a survey of the work accomplished. 


Tuesday— 
Demonstration School 


(Continued from page 15) 
to help a few persons each day 
with their local church prob-' 
lems. If you wish this help, 
make an appointment with 
your instructor. 


OuTSIDE STUDY 

Observation will be more 
helpful if supplemented by 
study. We hope each of you 
will read the textbook and 
complete the assignments sug- 
gested by your _ instructor. 
Those who finish the course! 
will receive Course Cards from’ 
the International Council of: 
Religious Education. 


How Can We Make THESE 
Criasses More HELPFUL? 

Your suggestions will be 
gladly received. 


Need a Christmas Play? 


There is still a limited number of copies’ 
of issues of the International Journal of) 
Religious Education containing recent. 
Christmas plays: | 

Lucius and the Child of Bethlehem, a. 
one-act play for 15 or more players, by 
Kenneth W. Sollitt and J. Paul Faust, 
September 1948, 10c a copy. 

The Brotherhood of Christmas, a mu- 
sical interpretation, by Jean-Louise Welch,, 
October 1948, 10c a copy. 

If He Had Not Come, a lively dramati-, 
zation of a famous story, by Mary Lou 
and Dennis Savage, September 1949, 25c 
a copy. 

These should be ordered from the of- 
fices of the Journal, 206 S. Michigan Avc., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


VI. 


WAIL. 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily 
recommended for): 

M—Mature Audience 

Y —Young People 

C—Children 

* Outstanding for Family 

{+ —Outstanding for Adults 


Easy Living (RKO) Victor Mature, 
Lizabeth Scott, Sonny Tufts. Drama about 
professional football hero whose marriage 
breaks up because his ambitious, selfish 
wife prefers to associate with wealthy pa- 
trons who can help her put over her in- 
terior decorating business rather than to 
accompany him to college coaching job 
when his heart goes bad. . . . Some good 
footbajl sequences, but solution of sordid 
marital dilemma by artificial device spoils 
that part of the story. It turns out to be 
just dressed-up soap opera. 


\ 

I Was a Male War Bride (Fox) Cary 
Grant, Ann Sheridan. Comedy. Feuding— 
first between French captain and blunt 
WAC lieutenant assigned to aid him on 
mission, then, once they are safely mar- 
ried, between them and army red tape in 
efforts to get him aboard the transport 


Magnified view of the Radiant screen 
surface. Millions of tiny glass mirrors are 
permanently embedded in the pure white 
each one reflecting 


plastic surface... 
light instead of absorbing it, 
you brighter, clearer pictures! 


bringing 


glass beads 
binder coating 
white coating 
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black opaque coating 


Popular 30”x 40” size. 
Other models as 
low as 
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Current Feature Films 


due to carry her home. . . A fast paced, 
sometimes genuinely funny farce of situa- 
tion, but with basic idea spun so thin 
things get tiresome before the end. Al- 
though much of humor borders on the 
suggestive, that doesn’t make the film 
“adult.” M 


Its a Great Feeling (War.) Jack Car- 
son, Doris Day, Dennis Morgan. Comedy. 
Carson and Morgan play themselves 
scheming to bring in scheduled film by 
putting over with producer an “unknown” 
they discover in studio cafe. Strangely 
enough in Hollywood annals, the plan 
doesn’t work. . . A series of farcical situ- 
ations, none very fresh or entertaining. 
In effort to supply lacking zest, various 
Warner stars are casually introduced as 
themselves, a device that doesn’t do much 
to save the proceedings. M,Y 


Johnny Stoolpigeon (Univ.) Howard 
Duff, Dan Duryea, Shelley Winters. 
Melodrama. Aroused when his wife dies 
a dope addict, convict consents to help 
federal agent track down smuggling ring 
by infiltrating him into group of suspected 
operators. Film traces their course from 
San Francisco to Vancouver to Tucson, 
where violent climax occurs. . . . Routine 
cops and robbers affair, but consistently 
suspenseful. M,Y 


Not Wanted (Film Classics) Keefe 
Brasselle, Sally Forrest, Leo Penn. Drama. 


' straighten out her life for her... . 


Unhappy in drab home, young girl throws 
herself at feet of disillusioned, itinerant 
night club musician, follows him to an- 
other city only to be rejected. Her chance 
at a normal happy life which then comes 
is lost when she finds she is to have a 
baby, but understanding staff at rescue 
hospital where she seeks aid _ helps 
An 
earnest, restrained handling of a theme 
that could easily have been sensationally 
exploited. M,Y 


Rope of Sand (Par.) Corinne Calvet, 
Paul: Henreid, Burt Lancaster, Claude 
Rains. Melodrama set in South African 
desert, around vast diamond reserve, 
where men lust for riches, ponder re- 
venge, are unbelievably brutal to each 
other, apparently have no attributes or 
motives above the beast level. For extra 
measure, a sex angle sordid and con- 
trived. . . . Good talents both in direc- 
tion and acting, effective setting and 
skilled camera work wasted on a concen- 
trated display of violence and bestiality. 


Roseanna McCoy (RKO) Joan Evans, 
Farley Granger, Aline MacMahon, Ray- 
mond Massey. Melodrama exploiting the 
famous Hatfield-McCoy mountain feud. 
How a boy from one clan and a girl from 
the other fall in love during a temporary 
truce in hostilities, launch thereby a bit- 
ter renewal of the struggle but because 
they persist in loyalty to each other 
eventually bring in a new period of peace. 
. . . Good direction, beautiful scenic back- 
grounds and handling which makes the 
people real human beings rather than the 
usual “hillbilly” stereotypes result in film 


_ lowest prices in screen history! 


«s Now — luxury screens at new low money-saving prices — 


new Radiant fabric. Write today! 
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PROJECTION SCREENS 


with more features, more quality than ever before 


MAKES ALL PICTURES BRIGHTER, SHARPER, CLEARER... You'll thrill to the won- 
derful improvement in your pictures when you show them on this new 
value-packed Radiant “Screenmaster.” The exclusive Radiant “MILLION 
MIRROR” Hy-flect screen surface brings out all the crisp, contrasty 
brilliance of black-and-whites ... 
of full color pictures. In addition, this screen fabric is fungus-proof 
and flame-proof and is guaranteed to give long, efficient service. 


EXCLUSIVE DELUXE QUALITY FEATURES! You'll wonder how this new full size 
30” x 40” Radiant “Screenmaster” can have so many luxury features... 
and yet be priced so low! It sets up in seconds, adjusts instantly to a 
score of projection positions, folds into carrying position just like that! 
Beautifully finished, the ““Screenmaster” is built to give years and years 
of real projection enjoyment. And remember—Radiant screens are the 
only screens with a lifetime guarantee! At this great new low price, it 
is a value you won't want to miss! 


all the natural radiance and beauty 


Send For Free Screen Fabric! 


Send coupon for a sample swatch of the new Radiant screen 
fabric. Test it yourself with your own projector . . S 
how much brighter, more brilliant your pictures can be on this 
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worthy of more than passing respect. 


Slattery’s Hurricane (Fox) Linda Dar- 
nell, Veronica Lake, Richard Widmark. 
Drama. As he risks his life in small plane 
on unauthorized naval hurricane mission 
in place of indisposed friend, reserve naval 
pilot relives his postwar career as 


Announcing 


A 37 minute film based 


on the book "One God" 
by Florence Mary Fitch. 


Authentic 
Beautiful 
Impressive 
Inspiring 


A film everyone should 
see. 


Available 
For Rental Only 
Daily $10.00 
Weekly $25.00 


From 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
351 Turk St. 


DALLAS 4 
3012 Maple Avenue 


NEW YORK 19 
35 West 45th St. 


CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigan Ave. 


thoroughgoing heel—including attempt to 
seduce his friend’s wife, tie-in with dope 
smugglers. The heroic mission over, he is 
ready for a fresh start. . . . Human rela- 
tions element sordid and not very clear- 
cut, but adequate to carry the more im- 
portant action phase. M,Y 


Sleeping Car to Trieste (British: Two 
Cities) Joan Kent, Albert Lieven, Alan 
Wheatley. Melodrama on Paris-Trieste ex- 
press, as two sets of international plotters 
spar for possession of secret document, in- 
volve other unrelated travelers. No 
“Night Train,” more’s the pity. Some 
fleeting characterizations interest for their 
own sakes; otherwise, an unclear succes- 
sion of confusing incidents, with dialogue 
only occasionally intelligible. Result: you 
don’t much care what happens. M 


Sword in the Desert (Univ.) Dana An- 
drews, Stephen McNally, Liam Redmond, 
Marta Toren. Melodrama. Mercenary ship 
captain, caught up by chance in Palestine 
conflict along with group of illegal immi- 
grants he has transported for a price, is 
unwilling participant as guerillas stage 
daring raid to rescue leaders from British 
captivity, finally throws his heart into 
their struggle. . . . Excellent as suspense- 
ful, convincingly set melodrama. But its 
comment is all black and white, oversim- 
plifying the Palestine struggle by extolling 
Jews only as heroic defenders of their 
“homeland,” painting the British as 
stuffy persecutors, with presence or prob- 
lem of Arabs entirely ignored. M,Y 


+Symphonie Pastorale (French; titles in 
English) Pierre Blanchar, Michele Mor- 
gan, Line Noro. Drama based on Andre 
Gide novel about pastor in Alpine parish 
who takes into his home blind, neglected 
waif, with compassion and devotion rears 
her into lovely womanhood. But he sins 
—in pride over his achievement, demand 
that the household exist only for her, and 
finally, in confusion of spiritual~and phy- 
sical love for his ward. After she regains 
her sight, realization of the true state of 
affairs comes to him, to the girl and to 
his wife and family, and tragedy inevit- 
ably results. .. . Beautifully photographed 


FOR FINER VISUAL PROGRAMS 
New S.V.E.  Justracter” 300 


New duo-threading . . . fast “‘push-in style” 

or conventional—this i is but one of the many 
features of the versatile new S.V.E. “In- 
structor’”’ 300 projector taking 2” x 2” slides, 
single and double-frame filrastrips. Head 
when swiveled i is locked in position. 

The “Instructor” 300 is a masterpiece of 
precision in still projection equipment. Film 
advances smoothly ... forward or backward 

. with absolutely no danger of tearing or 
scratching film... nor can film buckle and 


TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 
For 2”x 2" Slides, Single 


and Double-frame Filmstrips 
Quick, 
“Push-in Style” 


Threading 


result in out of focus pictures on the screen. 
New aperture assembly permits ready ad- 
justment for single-frame, double-frame 
and 1” x 1” positions. 

Changeover to slides is quick and easy. 
New design optical system .. . all elements 
coated. Attractively finished in Morocco 
Bronze with satin chrome trim, the “In- 
structor” 300 complete with an S.V.E. Wo- 
coted 5” anastigmat lens and lift-off carrying 
case is being introduced at $90. 


(Write for Catalog of Religious Slides and Filmstrips) 
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in mountain winter setting, adult story i 
senstively, sympathetically presented. M 


Task Force (War.) Walter Brennan,} 
Gary Cooper, Jane Wyatt. Drama.) 
Through experiences of hypothetical pio- 
neer naval airman, film traces growth of 
navy’s air, arm, with emphasis on essen- 
tial function of carriers in Pacific phase 
of World War II. The villains: miserly| 
congressmen, surface force advocates and 
opponents of huge U. S. armaments. . . . 
A thrilling picture of carrier-based activ- 
ity in wartime, so extremely partisan that 
the unthinking are likely to conclude that! 
money spent for any armament but car-| 
riers 1s entirely wasted. One wonders why 
the navy, which aided the filming, didn’t} 
see that the movie reached the screen be-' 
fore Secretary Johnson took over. M,Y 


*That Midnight Kiss (MGM) Ethel 
Barrymore, Kathryn Grayson, Jose Iturbi, 
Mario. Lanza. Musical. Technicolored, 
luxuriously set film offers frequent oper-| 
atic arias, other music, framed in story 
of Philadelphia dowager who sponsors | 
operatic series so her talented granddaugh- 
ter can make debut, with matters compli- 
cated by girl’s off-and-on' romance with 
truck driver whose rare vocal talents she 
discovers, manages to get before tHe pub- 
lic. A contrived story, but so spon- 
taneously told and with so much good. 
music that doesn’t much matter. M,Y,C_ | 


Thieves’ Highway (Fox) Lee J. Cobb, 
Richard Conte, Valentina Cortesa, Jack! 
Oakie. Melodrama. Strife among wildcat’ 
truckers venturing luck on loads of early 
apples, and small-time commission mer-: 
chants in city markets who take advan-’ 
tage of them, framed in story of sailor: 
who seeks to avenge wrong done his 
father. Set in Fresno area and San Fran- 
cisco market. . A discouraging but un- 
usually realistic picture of a dog-eat-dog 
area of the U. S. economy. Many scenes 
are brutal, and some, for instance the mad 
course of the brakeless truck down the. 
mountainside to flaming destruction, are 
almost too vivid to bear. M 


Tucson (Fox) Jimmy Lydon, Joe Saw- 
yer. Comedy, set on University of Arizona 
campus, culminating in_ intercollegiate’ 
rodeo in which non-belligerant sons of 
feuding ranchers are set for featured race. 
. . . An unpretentious little film, stilted, 
passably interesting. Apparently slanted 


toward teen-agers. Bag 
Under Capricorn. (War.) Ingrid Berg- 
man, Joseph’ Cotten, Michael Wilding. 


Drama set in pioneer Australia, where an 
Irish titled lady wed to the former groom 
who suffered penal servitude for her own 
crime has become an alcoholic through ef- 
forts to quiet her guilty conscience. Her 
former.nature aroused by ministrations of 
foppish young fortune seeker from home, 
she at last redeems herself by a sacrifice 
for her rather boorish husband. .. . 
talky historical romance, florid, static, 
passably interesting but unworthy of tal- 
ents of Director Hitchcock. The people 
are cardboard figures rather than convinc- 
ing men and women. 


Woman Hater (British: Two Cities) 
Edwiga Feuillare, Michael Wilding. Com- 
edy. Sparring between English aristocrat 
pretending to be his own agent and 
French actress he invites to occupy his 
country house during his supposed ab- 
sence in order to test her reputed hatred 
of men... . A drawn-out repetitious af- 
fair, trivial in theme, only occasionally 
amusing. ¥ 


' 
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New Visual Materials for Christmas 


by Donald R. Lantz* 


HE FOLLOWING new Christmas mate- 

rials are suggested in addition to the 
16mm motion pictures and filmstrips listed 
in the October, 1948, issue of the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education and 
the slides listed in the November, 1948, 
issue. Very few new Christmas materials 
have been produced during this year, but 
it should be kept in mind that good utili- 
zation of all materials is more important 
than the use of materials merely because 
they are new. 


Church Screen Productions. Sale price, 
$7.50, program manual included. 


A complete Christmas worship service 
or can be used merely as a Christmas 
story. Illustrated with color drawings 
with three hymns and related worship 
materials included. 


The Saviour Is Born. 31 frames, black 
and white. Produced by Foundation 
Films. Purchase price, $2.00 from the 
Society for Visual Education, 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Posed pictures from the film by the 


16mm Sound Motion Pictures ‘ 
same title. 


This is a new booklet, written by a cler- 
gyman in consultation with others, for 
all who are interested in more effective 
religious instruction. Many unusual 


applications for opaque, slide and slide- 
film Delineascopes are described in 48 
profusely illustrated pages. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY WRITE 
DEPT. X154 


Prince of Peace. Produced by G. B. In- 
structional Films, Ltd. in England, and 
available from United World Films, 445 
Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
Black and white, 900 feet, running time 
25 minutes, rental, $6.00. 

Adapted from a play by Lois M. Shi- 
ner, the film follows the traditional 
Christmas story closely. Events recorded 
in the Scriptural accounts of Matthew 
and Luke are portrayed up to the flight 
into Egypt. Acting, photography and 
sound are good. 


Merry Christmas. Produced by Ambassa- 
dor Films and available from Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 6 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. Black 
and white, 600 feet, running time 16 
minutes, rental $5.00. 

The Vienna Boys’ Choir is depicted 
singing Christmas carols as they prepare 
for their Christmas party. The carols 
are sung in their native tongue and most 
of them are unfamiliar to the average 
church audience in this country. The 
fidelity of reproduction is good, how- 
ever. 


Be semas Rhapsody. Produced by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, and avail- 
able only from local dealer’: Rental 
usually about $6.50. Can be purchased 
for $19.50. Black and white, running 
time 11 minutes. 8mm and 16mm silent 
versions are also available for purchase. 

A fanciful story of two forest rangers’ 
children in search of a Christmas tree 
for their cabin. They find the “littlest” 
tree in the forest, take it home, and the 
family decorates it in traditional fash- 
ion. 

Other 16mm sound motion pictures de- 
scribed previously are: 

The Child of Bethlehem 

A Savior Is Born 

The Land of Christ’s Birth and Youth 
Early One Morning 


Filmstrips 


While Shepherds Watch. 35 frames, color, 
story by Glenn McRae, illustrations by 
Earl W. Kidd, Jr. Produced by 


*Assistant Director, Department of Audio-Visual 


and Radio Education, International Council of 


Religious Education. 
November, 1949 


American Optical Company 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


The First Christmas. 27 frames, color, 
with utilization manual. Produced by 
Filmfax Productions, 995A First Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. Sale 
price, $7.00. 

Small carved puppets are costumed 
and posed in a colorful presentation of 
the traditional Christmas story. 


The Other Wise Man. 61 frames, black 
and white. Available from the Society 
for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Sale price, 
$2.00. 

A condensation of the story by Van 
Dyke. [Illustrations by pictures from 
the Beale collection. Useful only when 
the original story would be useful. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


The STORY of the NATIVITY 


A DRAMATIZATION RECORD ALBUM FORM 
ALBUM P225 


Narrated by Walter Hampden, 
noted stage and screen star, as- 
sisted by nine well known radio 
actors. Here for the first time on 
records is the story of the birth of 
the CHRIST CHILD. A_ beautiful 
four-color album with three ten- 
inch vinylite unbreakable records. 
Ti ioee! Christmas gift for every 
child. 


COMPLETE ALBUM $950 
(Includes Mailing Chgs.) 

ORDER BY MAIL 
(All Prices Include Mailing 


Charges) 
CHRISTMAS CARILLON CHIMES ALBUM $350 
$350 


3—10” Vinylite Records 
$350 


==" WALTER “HAMPDE 


Pitected by (REM GIL 
“ast SOMDERGAKRD ROGER DeKOVIN Sani ORIECA: AR CARNE 


eg iy WILUAM SLOCUM Je 


‘Pua i “GORDON StAMAN 


ALBUM M-1 
ALBUM M-3 
ALBUM M-4 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC BOX ALBUM 
3—10” Vinylite Records 


CHRISTMAS ORGAN & CHIMES ALBUM 
3—10” Vinylite Records 


Order from 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 


150 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Chanksgiving and 
Christmas Hilmstrips 


LET US GIVE THANKS 
(30 frames, complete Thanksgiving 
worship service, sepia-tone, $3.00) 
THE SHEPHERDS WATCH 
(35 frames, full ‘color, complete 
Christmas program, $7.50) 


Order from your visual aids dealer. 
Send for free illustrated catalog. 


Church Sereen Productions 


St. Louis 12, Mo. 


P. O. Box 1821 


a ew ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


| Visual Aids ] 
Films—Filmstrips—2” x 2” Slides i 

] 1949-50 Catalogue now ready. 

| Church Film Service 


2595 Manderson Street Omaha I!, Nebraska 
Ja meee 
FOR EVERY 


FILMSLIDES occasion 


Bible Lessons— Evangelistic Sermons 
Illustrated Hymns—Thrilling Mission Stories 
Life of Christ — Great Paintings 

Special Programs — Easter —Christmas 
Alcohol and Tobacco Education 

VISUAL AID SUPPLIES— WRITE FOR CATALOG 


OND SLIDE CO.,Inc., Dept. RE 


68 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


A. Christmas Carol. 100 frames, color. 
Produced by Pictorial Films, Inc., dis- 


4 


BIBLE 


with 


CHURCH-CRAFT 


NATURAL COLOR 


SLIDES 
US 


tributed by Classroom Films, Inc., 1585) 
Broadway, New York 19, New York.) 
Sale price, $7.00. | 

An adaptation by Mark Johnston| 
from Charles Dickens’ classic with il- 
lustrations by Harry Schubert. The) 
original’ classic is somewhat condensed) 
and editorial license is taken in mani 
places in order to make the filmstrip } 
version. Not for younger children.) 
Would be used wherever the original|| 
story might be useful. | 


Christmas Carols in Filmstrips 


Church Screen Productions— 

Silent Night. Color, single frames,’ 

words with illustrations, sale, $2.00.) 
Society for Visual Education— | 

Silent Night, Holy Night (9 frames) 

O_Little Town of Bethlehem (10 frames) }, 

While the Shepherds Watched Their; 

Flocks (10 frames) | 

The First Noel (12 frames) 

O Come All Ye Faithful (9 frames) 
Color, single frames, words with illustra- 
tions, $1.50 each. Also, color, double} 
frames (can be cut apart and bound into i 
2x2 slides), words with illustrations, $2.00 | 
each. 


Other filmstrips previously listed are: 
Holy Child of Bethlehem 
When the Littlest Camel Knelt 
The Child of Bethlehem 
The Three Wise Men 
The Boyhood of Jesus 
The Star of the King 


Christmas Carols in 2x2 Slides 


Church-Craft Christmas Carols— 
O Come, All Ye Faithful 
Hark the Glad Sound 
O Little Town of Bethlehem 
From Heaven Above to Earth I Come 


Plan now your most memorable Christ- 
mas service with beautiful scenes and 
songs that will thrill and inspire both 
young and old with the glorious story 
of Jesus’ birth. 


Church-Craft worship services are com- 
pletely outlined, ready for presentation. 
Strict biblical accuracy, faithful por- 
trayals, and glorious color offer you an 
Opportunity to present your most impres- 
Sive, never-to-be-forgotten Christmas 
worship service. 


CHOOSE THE PROGRAM THAT FILLS YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS 


CHRISTMAS BLESSINGS —a complete Christmas service...37 beautiful scenes and 3 Hymnslides 
with Program Guide that outlines entire service including suggested readings and popular carols, $23.50 


CHRIST IS BORN —an abridged service... 23 incomparable natural color slides and 2 Hymnslides 
with Program Guide as described above, $14.80 


CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM —do really different service... Beautiful hand-painted clay figurines 
nact the Christmas story. Provides an unusual and remarkable service for young and old. 22 slides 


plus 2 Hymnslides with Program Guide, $14.20 


Church-Craft slides are sealed in 2”x2” protective 
inders for use in any standard slide projector. 


bik Your Dealer 
For Descriplive Folder 
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Words only on colored backgrounds. Sale, 


Other slide sets previously listed: 


Sources 
In addition to the addresses given 
above, your denominational publishing 


Silent Night! Holy Night! 

It Came Upon a Midnight Clear 
Hark! the Herald Angels Sing 

The First Noel 

As With Gladness Men of Old 
Away in a Manger 

Joy to the World, the Lord Is Come 
Beautiful Savior 
Lift Up Your Heads, Ye Mighty Gates | 
Angels from the Realms of Glory 

We Three Kings of Orient Are 


50c per slide, or complete set for $9.00. 


Christmas Blessings 

Christ Is Born 

Christmas In Bethlehem 
Pathways of Jesus (first 7 slides) 
Elsie Anna Wood paintings 

The Other Wise Man 

The World’s Great Madonnas 
Christ and the Fine Arts sets 
The Song the Shepherds Heard 
The Star of the King 

The Birth and Childhood of Jesus 


CHURCH-CRAFT T 
Pictures 


3312 Lindell Blvd. St. Louis 3, Mo. 


houses or audio-visual departments can 
secure all of these materials. Many-lecal 
dealers also will be able to secure most of 
these materials. | 


International Journal of Religious Education 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL | 
RESOURCE GUIDE -: 


A 112-page guide to the audio-visual mate- 
rials now available which are appropriate for 
specific objectives in the total program of 
the church. Contains more than 200 evalua- 
tions made by selected committees; an al- 
phabetical listing of more than 1200 titles of 
|6mm motion pictures, 35mm_ filmstrips, 
2” x 2” slides, and records and transcriptions; 
a topical index of all evaluated materials; a 
listing of denominational and commercial 
sources of audio-visual materials; and a bib- 
liography of the best books in the field. 


Price per copy $1.50 


Cov 
one) jon 
pants gaucat 
Rell 


A copy is YOURS if you enroll VOW in 
THE VISUAL EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


The largest single source of information on 
audio-visual materials for use in the church 


For $5.00 a year you will receive 


1. The Audio-Visual Resource Guide 


2. A large introductory packet of literature for your audio-visual committee, 
for teacher-training, and for the children’s division of your church. 


3. The V. E. F. Newsletter to keep you informed on new materials, develop- 
ments, and ideas for using audio-visuals in your church. 


4. V. E. F. packets containing selected catalogs, manufacturer's folders on 
the latest and best equipment, special articles, and special listings (such - 
as needed for use with the Uniform Lesson Series Outlines). 


5. The monthly Evaluation Bulletin to keep you posted on the recommenda- 
tions of the |. C. R. E. evaluation committees 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


The International Council of Religious Education 
206 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


1 Please enroll me in the Visual Education Fellowship. Enclosed find $5.00 for one year's membership. 


Enclosed find $.............6:... 
DC Please send me................ copies of the Audio-Visual Resource Guide @ $1.50. 
Name........ ES CE ice eee eee ee PANES Bee ABs. o7l.-.1.4 10, <, ti LUN LN ater ae me 
Ry eee ee IE Ca carces sition drpaid<- smavuns rhe Zone........ State OeHl. PO Res UOT as 


Vovember, 1949 


The Church—to Age in, 
or to Grow Up in? 


A YEAR AGO a business man 
was moved by his company from 
the Middle West to the West Coast. 
With! housing so difficult to find, he 
went on ahead to look for a place 
for his family, a wife and two chil- 
dren under twelve. 

Soon people in a certain church 
began to notice him. He did not 
obtrude himself, but he was seen in 
tthe background at as many church 
activities as would be seemly. He 
asked questions and was interested, 
but intriguingly non-commital. 

Then one day he told the pastor 
that he and his fagnily would join 
the church as soon as he could buy 
a house and get settled. He said, 
“Our choice of a church is the 
most important one we will make. 
I have written my wife about this 
church and we have decided that 
it is the kind of church, with the 
kind of people, that we want our 
children to grow up in.” 

This statement is the more sig- 
nificant when it was found that he 
had consistently been thoughtful in 
choosing a church home. In the 
city he was leaving he had gone to 
a church of another denomination 
because there was none of his own 
kind to which he would entrust his 
children. Most significant was the 
fact that he and his wife were 
looking, ‘first of all, not for a 
church in which they could age 
comfortably, but one in which their 
children could grow up with a vital 
and lasting religious life. 

Such a judgment is reached with 
an eye on the future and the 
changing world in which it is being 
shaped. It is the next generation 
that has to carry through the ideas 
and practices of persons and of so- 
ciety that germinated in the world 
of our parents, have burst through 
the ground with us, and must ma- 
ture with our children. It is a 
changing world, with forces and 
ideas tumbling over each other. 
This man believed that only a cer- 
tain kind of church had earned the 
right to minister to the religion of 
his children. 

What a tremendous difference it 
would make in the future of all 
our churches if pastors and boards 


and members’ asked themselves 
whether their ideals and_ plans 
could meet this man’s demands! 
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Have we too much run_ our 
churches to foster the prejudices, 
protect the touchy spots and solace 
the weariness of us who are old? 
How it would vitalize our board 
meetings, stretch our minds, and 
change Our plans if we were to 
make our first business to find out 
how our church could minister to 
the growing of the next generation 
in our homes! This is said with a 
clear recognition that two genera- 
tions must always move together 
and that those young or old in 
years are not always so in mind. 
It is said in the light of one ques- 
tion, what is the business of the 
church—to foster the coming, or 
the passing, wisdom? Is it con- 
cerned with aging or with growing 
up? 
Echoes from Amsterdam 
AN important method of evange- 
lism, and of permeating the life of 
the people with the Gospel, is the 
school, for which the Church has the 
full responsibility. Its main service is 
to educate the people; and especially 
the young, in the Christian way of 
life. How seriously this task is re- 
garded in New Guinea may be seen 
in the fact that, in villages or com- 
munities where the school is not 
properly attended, the local churches 
forbid the baptism of children. It is 
then quite clear that children may 
only be baptised if they are going to 
be brought up as Christians.” 
From Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design.’ 


Is Your Church 


Complacent? 
SIDE BY SIDE are two sstate- 
ments: one telling what is wrong 
with many churches and the other 
giving the remedy. 

The first is a description of the 
complacent church as given in a re- 
cent book, The Gospel in Action, by 
Henry W. McLaughlin, Richmond, 
Virginia, published by the John 
Knox Press. It warms to its subject 
thus: “There are many complacent 
churches. A complacent church is 
proud of its building and keeps it in 
repair. It pays the salary of the 
preacher and all other help prompt- 
ly. About 40 per cent of its mem- 
bers attend church on Sunday morn- 


1By George F. Vicedom, Book II, Page 188. 
Published by Harper & Brothers. Used by per- 


mission. 


International Journal of Religious Educatic 


~The remedy for many su 


- the words of One who speaks wil 


ing. From 10 to 15 per cent are en- 
gaged in some kind of church work. 
The rest are idle. It receives on an 
average about as many members by) 
certificate as it dismisses... . It has 
a small Sunday school, poorly organ- 
ied. It has never had any leadership 
training, and does not think it needs 
it. Annually more people are lost by 
death than are gained by profession 
of faith. It seems to have no plan 
for enlisting the activities of its idle 
members. It has shut Christ up in 
the Church building, and the crowds 
pass by on the streets or country 
roads and never see him. If you in-} 
quire, you will be told ‘Our Churc 
is getting along nicely!’ But it is dy- 
ing_and does not know it.” 


churches is in the plans for the Na 
tional Christian Teaching Mission: 
now under ‘way across the United 
States and Canada. And the bes 
proof of the value of these plans is 
in the article in this issue telling 
what happened in a church that 
shared in one of them. (See page 10.) 

The church that gets into one o: 
these Missions or in other ways get 
the value of the Missions into i 
own life, does not become a com 
placent church. 


The Cover Picture 


EDOUARD VON GEBHARD 
the son of a Lutheran pastor, ex| 
pressed his religious convictions i 
his realistic and quite non-ecclesias| 
tical paintings. Like his father, voi 
Gebhardt was interested in preach 
ing the Gospel, but he did this witl 
paints rather than with words 
Most of his pictures illustrated in 
cidents from the life of Christ. Th 
picture on the cover is one of thre! 
on the subject of the Sermon on 
Mount. 
It was von Gebhardt’s custom % 
paint his biblical pictures in a Ger 
man setting, using typical Germai 
people, usually peasant types, dresse’ 
in the style of the time of Luther. 
The oval composition of this pic¢ 
ture takes one’s eye back again an 
again to Jesus. The Master is weal 
ing no halo; he is a wise and earr 
est teacher. The folk to whom h 
speaks are from modest homes; the 
are industrious and hard working 
each one is an individual in his ow 
right. They have dropped their wor 
and come hurriedly to the fi 
where the Master is speaking, brinj 
ing their children with them. No 
their faces are intent with unusu} 
concentration, for they are hearit 


authority concerning the things | 
God. 


